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MORE NEWS ABOUT THE ARMENIAN 
ORPHANS 
A letter from Rev. A. Fuller, D.D., presi- 
dent of Central Turkey College at Aintab, 
dated Feb. 17, reads as follows. 





I have been informed by Dr. Herrick of 
Constantinople of a grant of 300 Turkish liras 
made from The Congregationalis.’s Orpbans’ 
Fund, to be used at our discretion for the care 
and education of orphans whose fathers were 
killed in the recent massacres in our Aintab 
station. This isa most timely and welcome 
help and will go a long way in keeping alive 
and saving from Moslem control and conta- 
gion many of these wretched outcasts. By 
the aid of English friends we have been send- 
ing a considerable number of widows and or- 
phans to Cyprus to be cared for there, but 
the government puts so many difficulties in 
the way of this work, and the numbers to be 
dealt with are so overwhelmingly large, that 
we seem shut up to what wé can do here on 
the ground. It is very gratifying to us to see 
this spontaneous Christian charity so gener- 
ously striving to make amends for the horri- 
ble cold-blooded indifference of Christian 
nations. My soul cries a woe against the 
Powers that are permitting and abetting 
these unspeakable iniquities. 

Among the gifts recently received for the 
relief of the suffering about us is one which 
has given us peculiar satisfaction. It comes 
from unknown friends in Holland and is 
designated to be expended for the support 
and education of the children of Protestant 
pastors who have become martyrs for their 
faith. What a multitude of suffering ones 
are sending up their thanksgivings and 
prayers for blessings upon the unknown 
friends who are willingly becoming partak- 
ers with them in the sorrow of these dark 
days. Surely the true Church of Christ must 
be more than ever made one in this furnace. 
Is it indeed the purpose of these events to 
weld the followers of our Lord into one living 
fellowship by this costly flux of blood and 
suffering? Prominent men from several out- 
lying Christian villages have recently been in 
Aintab on their way to Aleppo to seek pro- 
tection from the violence of soldiers sent to 
collect taxes. In these cases the Christians 
had been stripped of everything but their bare 
huts, and now repeated and savage demands 
are being made for taxes, and methods such as 
are well understood here, but would scarcely 
be comprehended in England or America, are 
freely resorted to in pressing these demands ; 
even money given for bread, if known or sus- 
pected, is relentlessly extorted fromthe hands 


of the poor. 
oo 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Some Juniors of Troy, Vt., were so much in ear- 
nest in their work that, on being without a superin- 
tendent for a year, they organized and carried on 
meetings by themselves without help for several 
months, 


For more than two years Green Lake, Wn., has 
had no preaching service, but the society there has 
kept up its meetings, and 25 conversions among the 


young people have followed two weeks of special | 


meetings lately conducted by it. 


In the east end of the City of Mexico a C. E. 
Society was started by one who not leng ago was 
a Roman Catholic liquor seller. When drunk he 
wounded a policeman and was imprisoned. While 
in prison he read the New Testament and was 
converted. On coming out of jail he gave up 
his liquor business, hung Bible texts around the 
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walls of his store and held a weekly meeting in 
its rear rooms. 


At the fourth annual convention of the Fukien 
societies, beld in Foochow, audiences of 750 and 
1,000 gathered in the tent on the grounds of the 
American Board, Reports were given from six 
Junior Societies and 28 Young People’s. Mr. Ling, 
the first native Christian Endeavorer in China, pre- 
sided excellently. There were greetings from other 
Chinese provinces, from Tasmania and from many 
missionaries, among them Rey. Charles Hartwell, 
who gave thanks for such meetings on the spot 
where the first missionaries to China were stoned. 


Evangelistic work in every town of their district 
was planned by a society in Shaingay, West Africa. 
The district measures 40 miles by 70, and was di- 
vided into 22 sections, each containing from 10 to 
40 towns. A consecration meeting was held, at 
which were read Christ’s commands to his disciples 
on sending them out. Like them the workers went 
out two by two. One of them, a woman 50 years 
old, walked more than 50 miles to reach the town 
assigned her. After the work was done two even- 
ings were devoted to hearing reports, and it ap- 
peared that 238 meetings had been held, with an 
attendance of more than 4,500, 


On the occasion of Dr. Clark’s visit to Fatehgarh 
he was greeted with a poem of welcome. The mis- 
sion church was lavisbly decorated with plants and 
banners, among the mottoes displayed being “ India 
for Christ” and “For Christ and the Church.” 
Two of the mottoes Dr. Clark obtained for use at 
the San Francisco convention. There will also be 
used there the gavel and block studded with silver 
coins which were presented by the Mussoorie local 
union, At Allahabad two pleasant C. £. rallies and 
a workers’ conference were held, and at Benares, 
where there are not yet any societies, there were 
two meetings in the interests of the cause and a 
reception for all the missionaries of the station, 
which was held in the quarters of the London 
Missionary Society. 
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$1000.00 IN GOLD! 


And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To be Given Away Absolutely Free by 





To further jotroduee the magazine into new families. 
THE MB N today has the largest circu- 
lation of ae publication in this territory except the 
Youth’s Companion, tour present rate we shall 
soon passit. Our last contest for the largest list of 
words from the nine letters inthe word COLUM- 
BILAN proved highly successful. The full list of prize 
winners was published ina recent issue. To further 
familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and rors trom th who can form the 
greatest number of words fromthe twelve letters in 
the two words THE COL BIAN, Don’t Lay 
Here are ee tan. yd tg some cabin,am, os 


lamb, ete. aes oe 
aprize. . Youcan think oe words with @ the help 
given you rong he <Ferve sending in the largest number ort 
words made from 4 welve letters in Bs words THE CO: 
BIAN will receive the second , the two ty $10, 
each, the two ed ag te Rests each, ies eer ook 5 each. 
the five next a a good American watch each, the ten next $1 each. 
SPECIAL In addition to the above prizes we shall 
give away absolutely free hundreds of dollars 
Prize to all who send lists of fifteen words or 
more. Prize paren sent, ell ot prepaid, same day as 
lists are received. awarded as soon as 
possible after close of contest, which will be on Christmas eve, 
and list of winners publishe: od in first possible issue thereafter. 
mber, every contestant sending a list of fifteen words or 
more will receive by immediate re vege Budget consisting 
of book of over seven' els and stories, by most popular 
anthors, a score of late songs, with words and music, a os 
collection of jokes, magic tric 8, puzzles, pirlor games, cookin; 
and money making receipts, secrets of toilet, How to Tell For- 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainment for months to come, 
To Enter the Contest, you must send two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
January 1, 1898, with your list of words. Every person 
sending a subscription with listof fifteen words or 
more will receive E COLUMBIAN until Jan- 
uary 1,1898,a Prize pudges Free, sent same day list 
is received, anda Grand Prize according to length 
oflist. We’ guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
Any publisher or mg in this city can be referred to 
as to our reliab Wi k 
thoroughly pees “THE COLUMBIAN as a Na- 
tional Literary success. Make up your list at once 
and send two dimes or 25c in stamps. * Address 
The Columbian, 13- 17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 








IVERS & POND PIANOS 


By MAIL 


Send for our 
HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


It_tells the 
whole story 












Get One 





no dealer sells them near 
you, we will quote lowest prices, 





explain our Easy Payment System, giving from one to three’ years 
to complete payments (small cash payment only required). 

If you live 3,000 miles away, we can deal with you as easily as if 
you lived in Boston. We ship pianos subject to approval, if not entirely 
satisfactory to be returned at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
Your name, please, and valuable information will be sent you free. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


We make it easy to get 
one wherever you live. If 











Buckeye Be Bell | Foundry 
Sree, Gre Bal & Chimes. 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in as 








BELLS 


oe Alloy Church & School Bells. ii oot ee for 
talogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., boro, O« 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS £2420 


Syed — 
- Frise & and © Catal 


leSHANE’ BELL FOUNDRY, BALT (ORE, MD. 





edd LARPETS 





FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


65 WASHINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. 





j 
z 
i 


SURE Sma etstAin 





each, 
If you 


Chica 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known In U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East l4v# STBERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Ca). 100-paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Choice bet ween two courses of study. Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek, Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 

Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
64th Year Opens 


HARTFORD Oct. 6, 1897. 
mexcete’. THEOLOGICAL 
por Calege Gnduates.. SEMINARY, 


catitot. E.K. Mitchel, HARTFORD, OT. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, class 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sperts, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Summer term, April 8, 1897, Illustrated 
prospectus, Address 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Hotels and Travel 


COOK’S TOURS TO EUROPE 


Arrangements suited tuall. New routes, best 
accommodations. 

High-class Select Parties in May and June. 
GRAND SUMMER CRUISE OFS.S.OHIO 
70 days for $475 up, leaving June 26, 
Special Programme of Lower Priced 
VACATION TOURS TO EUROPE. 
JUNE AND JULY. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
332 Washington St., Boston. 


Summer Cruise 
te LAND ice MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 


AMERICAN S. S, “OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, including side trips, $475 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 
International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 
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REVELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FORETOKENS OF IMMORTALITY. 
Studies “for the hour when the immortal hope 

burns low in the heart.” By NEwELL DwicaT 

HILLIS. 12mo, decorated boards, gilt top, boxed, 

75 cents. 

Contents—Part I. Foregleams of Immortality. Part 


If. Immortality and Life’s Withheld Completions. 
III. Christ and Immortality. 


A MAN’S VALUE TO SOCIETY. 
Studies in Self-Culture and Character. Fourth 

Edition. By NEWELL DwieaT HILLIs. 12mo, 

cloth, $1 25. 

* A storehouse of teaching for practical and spiritual 
life, set in unrivaied splendor of illustration and rhet- 
oric, and always wrought into solid arches of logical 
reasoning.” —J/aterior. 


LETTERS FROM ARMENIA. 

By Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS and HELEN B. HARRIS. 
With Illustrations and Map. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“The direct testimony of onlookers, as they were, is 

often convincing where the words ot those who share 

in such experiences may be regarded as overdrawn. 

We should be glad to see this book in every family, and 

those who are interested in the situation of Turkey 

will be sure to find it of great value.”—Jndependent. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN GERMANY. 
By Rev. E. F. WILLIAMS, D. D. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

“It is a careful and scientific presentation of facts, 
based upon thoughtful observation upon the field. It 
~~ us a general survey; then the intellectual train- 
ng: the moral and religious life; the social and indus- 
trial movements; several chapters on missionary work, 
etc. Each chapter is carefully developed, and when 
one lays down the book he feels he really knows the 
religious and social condition of the great empire.”— 
Standard. 

THE SPIRIT-FILLED LIFE. 
By Rev. JOHN MAOCNEIL, B.A. New Cheap Edition. 
12mo0, cloth, 50 cents. 

“ This is a Spirit-filled book, surely. It cannot fail to 
bring help and a blessing to those who read it. There 
is an absence of the fantastic, which creeps into books 
on such themes as that of the present work all too 
often.” — Commonwealth. 


By F. B. MEYER, B.A. 
A Castaway and Other Addresses. 12mo, cloth, 
net 30 cents. 

This volume contains al! the addresses delivered by 
Mr. Meyer in York, Boston and Philadelphia 
during his recent visit to this country. 

Cheer for Life’s Pilgrimage. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A collection of short addresses on topics of vital in- 
terest to all pilgrims and sojourners, 


Complete Catalogues on Application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
NEW YorRK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge St. 





ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. Few 


EU ROP * vacancies in select and small party 


personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 
now forming. 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe (9th season). Limited party sails June 23 
Moderate price, comprehensive route. Address 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 


YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. Opens June Ist. 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


fC PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 


secured by First Bond and Mortgages upon 

Improved City Property in the State of 
= New York. Certificates issued for $25, 
$50, $75. $100, and upwards. Interest payable 
quarterly. Conservative investors are re- 
quested to investigate Empire Savings 
and Loan Association, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sacred Songs No. |. 
By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, Geo. C. Stebbins. 


This exceptionally fine collection is 
used by Mr. Moopy and Mr. SANKEY 
in all their meetings. Mr. Moody says 
it is the best book he ever used. 


SACRED SONGS NO. 1 


has won its way to popular favor more 
rapidly than any song book ever issued. 


Over 100,000 Copies Sold in Three Months! 
100, in boards; add 5 cts. 
each, if ordered by er Pee a oopy ana ery it. . 
If your bookseller cannot furnish it, send to Publishers. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


























Pilgrim Services. 


These are no longer published exclusively 
for Sunday Schools but for Churches as well, 
and several Vesper Services of proved merit 
will be included in the series, all at the re- 
duced price of $1.50 per 100 copies, postpaid. 

Among those now ready or shortly forth- 
coming are the following, formerly known as 
the “Wheaton Vespers,’’ prepared by Rev. 
G. H Husparp: 

An hour with Moses the Man of God. 

An hour with the Patriarch Job. 

An hour with David the Psalmist. 

An hour with Solomon the Wise Man. 

An hour with Isaiah the Seer. 

An hour with Jeremiah the Prophet. 

The above all have responsive readings, 
hymns and music printed in full. They are 
arranged with great taste and care and pro- 
mote not only interest but a spirit of worship 
in the evening service. Singly 2cts. Samples 
of the above six, 10 cts. 

The Pilgrim Press, 
Beacon St., Boston. 


$125.00 PROFIT 'sc02""*"" 


“300 orders in 3 
weeks”; “$5.00 to $10.00 profit every day.” Outfit, 30 
cents. Jas. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston. Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Address Rev. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR EASTER 


By Irene E. Jerome, 


SEVEN GLAD DAYS. 


7 pages and cover (63x84). On card,in a 
box, $1.25 

“ [tisa superb example of color printing. Colors, 
borders, and print are beautifully blended. It is 
an artistic booklet which the discerning eye would 
single out from a hundred of its kind.”’—Boston 
Herald. 

“A beautiful souvenir for the Laster season is 
‘Seven Glad Days.’ Appropriate passages in prose 
and verse by Drummond, Lucy Larcom, F. L. Hos- 
mer, and others are printed inthe style of an illu- 
minated manuscript, with decorated borders which 
show butterflies hovering over poppies and lilies, or 
intertuining sprays of bultercups. Miss Jerome’s 
marked artistic skillis shoun to excellent advantage 
in these designs, uhich have been reproduced by 
the finest methods of color printing. The embossed 
cover shous a flight of butterflies. The sheets are 
tied together with green silk ribbon with rosettes at 
the front.’—The Beacon, 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


A Dream of Eas‘er Eve. A new edition. 
Square 12mo, white clotb, padded, in a 
box, $1.25. 


Ask for Dutton’s 
Easter Cards and Novelties. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
81 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


| Ares ou ° oh} speil- 
er? We give $500 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the large<t list of 
words from tke word 
FASCINATES, Youcan 
make at lcoct_ twenty, 
can you will gc ta pres- 
entanywey,e dif your 
Ist is the lerrcct you 
will get $109.dv in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: U mly words 


no 
j in a werd mcre times 
than it eprecigin FAS- 
CINA' IG. Words 
spelled elike cen be ured 
only once, Uso any dic- 
tionary, and we allow 
to be cou ted prcper 


ouns, pronouns, pre- 


n 

fixes, sufi.xes, any legit- 
imate vord, ‘This is the 
way: Feecinatcs, faces, 
| face, ace, es, atc, eat, 
| neat, sot, sit, etc. Use 

these words, The pub- 

lgherof Trm AMERICAN 


Woman Wil give owe, 


on May 15, the sum o 
| $500, dlyidcd into sixty 
prizes, for the larg- 
| cst Lists of words, 4s 
| above. $100.0 the person 
making tho largest list; 
$50 for the sccond larg- 


est; $25 each forthe next 
three largest lists; $20 each for the three next largest; 
$15 to each of the next three; $10 to exch of the next 
nine; and $2 to each of the next forty largest lists. We 
want you to know our paper, and it is for chis reason 
we offer these premiums. We make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering thi) word- building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents, silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome fi- 
lustrated 23-page megazine for six months, and the 
very day we receive yourremittance we will mailyou 
free the sollowing ten a awed novels, by well- 
known anthors: “A Bird of -espage,” by Beatrice Har- 
riden; “The False Friend,” by Virginia F. Townsend; 
“What the Storm Drought,” by kett W inwood 3 pad 
Ileart Unspotted,” by Jolin Strange Wixter; * Her 
Lost Kingdom,” by Ella Wheeler W tlcox; “ In Three 
Weeks,” "by Walter Besant; “Where the Chain 
Galls,” py Florence Marryat; “A Pachelor’s Vow, 

by George L. Aiken; “ The Fugitive Irice,” by Rett 
Winwood; “How Mahel Was taved,” by licrietta 
Holley, ‘This offer is the greatest you have ever had 
made to you. Send your list at once. If you win 
one of the prizes your name will be pyblished in our 
June issue. Address THE AMERICAN WoMAN, 119 and 
V1 Noearg “treet, Dept. 135, New York ¢ ity, N. ¥ 


Beautiful Easter Book. 


Through Death to Life. 


Ten D scourses on St. Pau!’s Great Resurrec- 
tion Chapter. By Reuven Tuomas, D.D., 
Pastor of Harvari Church, Brookline, Maas. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ A book to be read and prized; ful! of the light and 
aroma of the most precious hopes and glorious reali- 
ties.”— The Advance. 

“ Tenoerly expressive of all that is fine and true in our 
human estimate of the relations between God and man.” 
— The Outlook. 

At the bookstores, or mailed by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
110-112 Bosleton St.,’ Boston. 
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“A Professor of BOOKS — Anerson 





In glancing through one of the early volames of Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘‘ Library of the World’s Bes! Literature,” we met, in the 
Emerson section, an extract from one of the sage’s fine pages that 
ran in this wise: 

‘* Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide us with libraries, 
furnish no professor of books; and, I think, no chair is so much 
wanted.” 

It is doubtful if any phrase could so happily describe at once the 
function and the achievement of Mr. Warner in his new and great 
work. He himself is essentially a “ professor of books,’’ although 
the charm of his work has tended to make us forget his wide and 
varied learning. And knowing not only books but living writers 
and critics as well, Mr. Warner has gathered around him as ad- 
visers and aids other “ professors of books,” not men of the Dry- 
asdust school, but those who possess the same salient charm and 
graphic power as himself. 

The result of this remarkable literary movement has been to 
provide the great reading public, the 
busy public of ever scant leisure, 
with just what Emerson declared more 
than half a century ago we so much 
needed, namely, a guide to the best 
reading. 

Emerson indeed likens a library of 
miscellaneous books to alottery wherein 
there are a hundred blanks to one 
prize, and finally exclaims that ‘‘ some 
charitable soul, after losing a great 
deal of time among the false books and 
alighting upon a few true ones, which 
made him happy and wise, would do 
a right act in naming those which 
have been bridges or ships to carry 
him safely over dark morasses and 
barren oceans into the heart of sacred 
cities into palaces and temples.”’ 

This is precisely what Mr. War- 
ner’s new library does in the fine, crit- 
ical articles which preface the master- 
works of the greatest writers. 

Think what is here accomplished. 
In the case of Emerson himself, the 
general voice has proclaimed his two 
volumes of “‘ Essays” a requisite for 
every library. But if we have the 
wish to go farther and know more of 
the work of our greatest man of let- 
ters, what volume shall we select? 
There are ten or eleven others to 
choose from. Looking into Mr. War- 
ner’s Library we find that Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum, a life- 
long student and biographer of Emer- 
son, has written a critique that gives us exactly what we wish 
to know. 

Again, take the case of the man who occupies in German life 
the same place as the Sage of Concord in American life. All told, 
Goethe’s writings comprise seventy compact volumes. Emerson 
himself, in one of those delightful letters he wrote to Carlyle, tells 
how, after years of effort, ‘‘he has succeeded in getting through 
thirty-five,” and despairs of the other half! But who, even among 
those who call themselves well read, have despatched thirty-five 
volumes of the great German, or even half or third of thirty-five? 
Nevertheless, we do not like to remain without at least a general 
and historical view of Goethe’s tremendous activity, and, further- 
more, if we go beyond “ Faust” or ‘* Wilhelm Meister,’ we are—the 
most of us—lost in a sea of conjecture as to which of the remaining 
sixty-eight volumes we shall attack. 

How happily has Mr. Warner here come to our relief! He has 
chosen, to prepare the Goethe section for the Library, no less a 
scholar than Prof. Edwin Dowden of Dublin, the president of the 
Goethe Society of England. The assignment was most fitting, as 
no Englishman since Carlyle is so well versed in all that pertains 
to the great German, none knows better of his strength and power, 
none better his shortcomings and his weaknesses. Here we have 
the distilled egsence of his criticism, together with Professor Dow- 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


den’s choice of what is of paramount and lasting value in the legacy 
Goethe has left to us. 

Professor Evans, of Munich, performs for us a like service with 
Schiller. Prof. Maurice Francis Egan does the same with Calderon 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, with Dante. Professor San-’ 
tayana with Cervantes. The historian Lecky with Gibbon. Charl- 
ton T. Lewis with Bacon, and so on. Never, it seems to us, was so 
much talent, such an array of eminent names pressed into service 
for the production of such compact and pregaant exposition and 
criticism, 

It would be a great mistake, however, to believe that the new 
Library which Mr. Warner and his associates have prepared has to 
do with nothing but the “ classics.’’ Here, for instance, is Dumas 
the elder. Whois there who has not fallen a victim to the stirring 
romances of ‘‘The Three Musketeers’’ and their extensive kin? 
Many of us, when we have once got into their companionship, hardly 
know where to stop. But we do not want to be misled into read- 
ing an immense number of worthless 
and mediocre stories that Dumas, in the 
burst of his fame, was led to palm off as 
his own, though they were in reality the 
work of others. There never was a more 
delightful ‘‘ professor of books’”’ than 
Andrew Lang, and we doubt if there 
is any one living who could tell us so 
much as he has told us in the Library, 
of what is interesting and what we wish 
to know of Dumas. 

We cross from the field of romance 
over into that of poetry, and the first 
name we chance upon is that of Words- 
worth, one of the greatest posts who 
ever lived—no one questions that. And 
yet what great poet ever left so much 
fine wheat mixed with so much chaff! 
Dr. R. H. Hutton, the editor of the 
Loudon Spectator, and one of the sanest 
and most appreciative of living critics, 
has chosen for this Library the best of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and has planned 
such further journeys through the poet’s 
writings as the reader may wish totake. 

And 80 we might goon. But we think 
we havé made clear to the reader that 
which struck us so forcibly when we 
looked into the Emerson section, 
namely, how finely Mr. Warner has, in 
his Library, succeeded in satisfying the 
great want which Emerson there 80 
well voiced—that of a “ professor of 
books.” Exactly as the professor of 
chemistry or physics or astronomy or 
biology gives the student a view of the 
iwhole fieldfofijhis{science, the summary of its achievements, its great 
names andjits/great works, so Mr. Warner and his associates have given 

” the distillation not merely of the whole world’s literature, in itse! 
a colossal attempt, but, in addition, its history, biography, and criti- 
cism as well. It is only when we grasp its fall import that we 
‘Yealize the truly vast and monumental character of the Library. 
It must assuredly rank as one of the most notable achievements 
of the century. 
That there is a widespread desire among all classes to possess 
these thirty treasure volumes clearly appears from the number and 
the character of the letters which are coming from far and near to 
the Harper’s Weekly Club, through which a portion of the first 
edition is being distributed. 

Although the first edition is the most desirable because printed 
from the fresh new plates, the publishers, instead of advancing the 
price, have actually reduced it nearly half, so as to quickly place 4 
few sets in each community for inspection. 

The demand for the most desirable first edition is so active and 
ithe number of sets allotted to be distributed is so limited, it is safest 
for those who really covet this invaluable Library of Mr. Warner’s 
to write at once to Harper’s Weekly Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for sample pages and special prices to members of the Club now 
forming, and which will close the last day of the present month. 
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week, which is Holy Week, will be ob- 

served more widely than ever among 
churches of our order. We have already 
received announcements of special services, 
and not a few churches are planning to cel- 
ebrate the communion either on Thursday 
or Friday. We rejoice in this growth of 
interest in Holy Week. It means that our 
churches are laying stronger hold upon as- 
scciations and anniversaries that have again 
and again quickened and deepened the life 
of Christians throughout eighteen centuries. 
Added proof is thus afforded that the per- 
son of Jesus is coming more and more to 
the front of our thought, that every fact 
and event connected with his humiliation, 
tufferings and death is precious as enabling 
us to understand him better and to walk in 
bis footsteps more worthily. 


[ reve, wien are plentiful that next 


The Second International Council of 
Congregational churches throughout the 
world will, it is expected, be held in Boston 
some time in June or July, 1899. The ex- 
ecative committee appointed at the last 
National Council met in this city April 2, 
and arranged some of the preliminaries of 
this great forthcoming assembly. Con- 
siderable correspondence already has been 
carried on with the English brethren. It is 
expected that a steamship will be chartered 
to bring delegates to this country from 
Great Britain. A committee was chosen to 
make the first draft cf a program. Many 
subjects of vital importance, not only to 
the future of cur denomination but of 
the whole Christian world, press for dis- 
cussion in such a meeting. If weighty 
deliverances on questions of greatest interest 
can be secured from representative preachers 
and teachers of different countries, and free 
discussion can be assured, this coming 
council may be as significant as some that 
are famousin history. The varied surround- 
ings and experiences of Congregationalists 
in lands having different governments and 
widely different antecedents have colored 
the essential beliefs they hold in common 
and the principles which they apply to 
church administration. The comparison, by 
brethren of many lands meeting face to face, 
of these views with one another, as affected 
by the changes of the last ten years, ought 
to be of signal advantage te Congregation- 
alism, 


Do not, at the local associations and con- 
ferences this epring, scatter attention over 
too wide a range of topics. Judging from 
the reports in our news columns we surmise 
that the best ret ults of these gatterings fol- 
low when discussion is limited to two or 
three topics or in some cases to one topic. 
Far better is it to take up some large, vital 
theme, touching Christian living or Chris- 
tian activity, and consider it in its various 
phases, than it is to spend a half hour here 
and twenty minutes there upon a series of 
wholly unrelated topics, some of which 
have probably been beaten over so often 
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that it is hard for the most skillful wielder 
of the flail to thresh out golden grain. 


It can hardly be questioned that interest 
in the Bible has never been so keen and 
eager as now. The size of congregations 
drawn to hear competent discussion of the 
questions now at issue is one proof. A pas- 
tor from New York State said in our office 
last week that the sermons which he has 
been delivering touching the results of mod- 
ern criticism have been attended by congre- 
gations of from eight to nine hundred per- 
sons. The First Church in Amherst has 
recently pressed into service three of the 
college professors and the president, who 
have participated in a series of Sunday 
evening services on the general theme, The 
Modern Bible. Its place among other books, 
its relation to modern science and its fit- 
ness as an ethical guide have been the par- 
ticular phases treated. The conservative 
and the progressive positions were fairly 
outlined, and the large audiences, while 
made aware of the human side of the Bible, 
were confirmed in their reverence for it as 
containing God’s revelation of himself in 
redemption. In this vicinity our pastors 
are finding a response on the part of their 
people to their efforts in this same general 
direction. Dr. Barton of Shawmut Church 
has made his Bible class so attractive as to 
crowd the room where it is held, and Rev. 
H. G. Hale, who began at the Leyden, 
Brookline, last Sunday a series of sermons 
on the results of Biblical criticism, was 
gratified by the presence of a considerable 
number, of persons eager to comprehend 
the drift of criticism and its bearing upon 
faith. Dr. Herrick’s strong sermon, a week 
ago, an extract from which weshall print next 
week, is calculated to reassure the timid, 
This kind of work, if attempted by our 
pastors, should be done in the interest of 
faith, and we believe that the constructive 
spirit is dominating those who are under- 
taking thus to instruct their people. 


Questions concerning the Bible are really 
questions about what is revealed of God in 
the Bible. For that reason, chiefly, discus- 
sion concerning its origin and history are 
so intense. For that reason some theglo- 
gians are suspicious of any treatment of 
the Bible which does not find, even in its 
earliest books, a complete revelation of 
God. But other theologians believe that 
difficulties in the way of faith in God which 
present themselves in the Biblical accounts 
of creation and of the history of man may 
be solved by regarding these accounts as 
clews to new and higher discoveries of God. 
The idea of personality, both divine and 
human, is vastly broader and higher than it 
was among men when the Bible was writ- 
ten. The studies and discoveries of the 
present age have greatly enriched our con- 
ceptions of the personality of God and of 
his relations with men. The wise preacher 
will not spend much time before his people 
in analyzing these conceptions or in com- 
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bating those which he deems mistaken or 
imperfect. He will rather rejoice in the 
fact that God is giving a clearer revelation 
of himself in this age than in any that: is 
past, will strive for a clearer vision of God 
for himself, and then, feeling the impress 
of its energy on his own spirit, will so in- 
terpret it to others as to make them rejoice 
in the presezt ce and power of God. That is 
the best use which can be made of the 
Bible in the light of the knowledge of to- 
day. 





THE INHUMANITY OF OHRISTIAN 
EUROPE 


The duty of man to humanity is the dom- 
inant theme of Christians today the world 
over. It represents a kind of higher patriot- 
ism which regards the whole human race as 
one people. It is proclaimed from thou- 
sands of pulpits. It pervades literature. 
It prompts the highest eloquence of lecture 
platforms and parliamentary halls. Chris- 
tian England reverberates with it. Senti- 
mental France pleads for it. Pious Ger- 
many prays for it. Catholic Austria affirms 
it. Emancipated Italy shouts for it. Even 
autocratic Russia struggles within herself 
at the mention of man’s duty to humanity. 

No one travels in Turkey with his eyes 
open without seeing that her government is 
@ curse on mankind. Fears, feuds and 
fightings make miserable the councils of 
her rulers, They are bloodsuckers fastened 
on the people throughout her dominions 
drawing from each and all the last drop of 
blood that can be extracted. Turkey skill- 
fully and systematically represses what 
Christian nations make it their business to 
nurture in all mankind as manhood. In 
her cities there are magnificent palaces for 
her sultans and their favorites. But one 
looks in vain through her realm for stat- 
ues of public benefactors. There are no 
halls where her citizens could gather to 
discuss policies of government or mutual 
obligations. Their few newspapers are 
emasculated by government censors. Not 
a book in any language can cross her bor- 
ders without permission of public officers, 
most of whom are incapable of apy intelli- 
gent judgment of its contents. Art is 
scorned. Educationis bound. Freedom is 
acrime. The tax gatherer is omnipotent. 
Law isa farce. Turkey has prisons instead 
of public halls for the education of her peo- 
ple. Instruments of torture are the stimu- 
lus to their iadustries, 

Everywhere the contrast is striking be- 
tween the two sides of her boundary lines, 
Within, barren fields are stripped of trees 
which have been taxed out of existence. 
Without are smiling orchards and waving 
forests, Within, dismal cypresses shroud 
unkempt Moslem cemeteries, Without, 
green lawns surround tombs of the dead 
as though their kindred honored their mem- 
ory. Within, palaces contrast with misera- 
ble dwellings. Without, the lines which 
divide classes fade into the signs of thrift 
which mark the prosperity of the people. 

Wherever a nation, however small and 
poor, has escaped from the clutches of this 
vampire, it has leaped forward to take its 
place beside Christian nations and to do 
its part to exalt mankind. In the seventy 
years since Greece revolted from Turkey, 
her ruined villages have risen into pros- 
perous cities, and her patriotism commands 
the admiration of the world. The little 
island of Samos, delivered from the hateful 
Turk, has by contrast become a paradise. 
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Bulgaria and Servia have been made new 
in twenty years of freedom. Yet every one 
of the little kingdoms which have escaped 
from Turkey has done so at great cost of 
blood and treasure, not because the “Sick 
Man’s”’ grip was so strong, but because 
Christian Europe supported him against 
the rights of humanity. 

When Turks wash out of existence whole 
towns and cities with torrents of Christian 
blood, Christian Europe expresses its hor- 
ror, and its governments send notes of re- 
monstrance to the Porte. When whole sec- 
tions of country are devastated and count 
less crimes are committed, any one of which, 
occurring within the bounds of a Christian 
nation in Europe, would bring swift pun- 
ishment with widespread indignation, the 
powerless Powers protest to the sultan. 
Great Britain is especially prolific in pro- 
tests, and these little notes of her ambassa- 
dor, Sir Philip Currie, must fill quite a large 
pigeonhole in the sultan’s desk. 

But when the little island of Crete, goaded 
to desperation, rises at last to free itself 
from Turkish oppression, the six great 
Powers, representing more than three hun- 
dred million people, crowd their warships 
round the three hundred thousand Cretans, 
and command them to submit till the 
Powers shall decide their destiny. When 
Greece seeks to help her oppressed neighbor, 
the Powers threaten and bully her. When 
seven hundred defenseless subjects of the 
sultan are murdered by his emissaries at 
Tokat, the British ambassador addresses to 
him another note of protest. When a little 
army of Cretans seek to drive their Turkish 
oppressors from their soil, the great British 
warship, the Camperdown, sends from a safe 
distance its hurtling shells into their ranks. 

These six Christian Powers fight for in- 
humanity against humanity, for the oppres- 
sor against the oppressed, because they are 
afraid that if they give their voice for jus- 
tice to the helpless they will fail to be just 
to one another. Rather than risk loss to 
their territory, they beat back the struggles 
of Christians outeide their territory for 
righteousness and self-government. It is 
the sorriest spectacle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It will stand as a blot on the history 
of Christian Europe. But most of all will 
sons of Englishmen in coming generations 
blush with shame as they read of the bom- 
bardment of Cretan troops by British war- 
ships. The British ministry may repel in- 
dignantly the charge that their government 
is an ally of Turkey. But the charge will 
stand as the truth of history. 


SPRING FEVER 

In our church life we give it another 
name, but no one doubts its existence or 
has failed to discover some of its symptoms 
in his own experience, It is lassitude, in- 
difference, the drying up of spiritual enthu- 
siasm and the tendency to careless drifting. 
As work grows hard in April days and there 
arises in the soul a longing to revert to the 
type of that frugiverous mammal, without 
aspirations and without the torment of self- 
consciousness, which man would be if he 
had not been made immortal in God’s im- 
age, so a spiritual weariness often asserts 
itself with the return of spring. The appe- 
tite for Bible study declines. It requires a 





special effort of the will to meet the engage- 
ments of religious work and worship. There 
are even times when the lower nature in us 
is tempted to suggest the wish “that we 
might be like the heathen.” 
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These are the symptoms of that spiritual 
spring fever which often accompanies the 
lassitude and depression of the physical 
form of the disease. It is well to recognize 
them as symptoms, to assure ourselves that 
we are not mortally afflieted but only mo- 
mentarily distracted, and, acknowledging 
that we are mortal like the rest of men, to 
seek out the remedy. It does not need a 
doctor of theology to cure the spiritual, any 
more than it does a doctor of medicine to 
cure the physical, form of spring fever. A 
little patience mixed with faith and com- 
mon sense will do it. 

Spiritual lassitude cannot be cured by 
abstinence from Christian living, but it may 
by change of Christian work. If we have 
worked too much like a machine all winter 
it is time we introduced a little variety 
into our lives. If our own line of action is 
for the moment wearisome, it is jast the 
time to devote a little sympathetic study to 
what some one else is doing. Fault-finding 
will intensify our trouble, but cheerful rec- 
ognition of other men’s success will en- 
liven us amazingly. Deep breaths of cheer- 
fulness will purify our life, as deep breaths 
of air quicken the whole life of the body. 
Paul and Silas had a fair excuse for spirit- 
ual discouragement, but they took to curing 
it by singing hymns. 

Spring fever, whether of the body or the 
soul, is a proof that for the moment the 
supply of life runs low. For the moment 
the tide is at ebb and the sands lie bare, 
But it would be as absurd to say that the 
remedy for low tide is to let the sea run 
further out as it is to say that the remedy 
for discouragement is to have loss of the 
Christian life. A little patience and the 
tide will flow again. A little cheerful wait- 
ing upon God and the joy of work with 
Christ sball fill our souls and make ue won- 
der why we ever doubted or despaired. 


ABOUT SOME NON-OHUROH-GOERS 


It is a prevalent notion that in every 
large town or city a very large proportion 
of the population holds itself aloof from the 
churches. Consequently there is frequent 
exhortation about the duty of trying to win 
the non-church-goers. There is some foun- 
dation for this impression, but not as much 
as many suppose. The problem involved is 
somewhat different. 

One of the churches in this city recently 
has made a careful house-to house canvass 
of a thickly populated region ‘between the 
Back Bay and the South End, including 
many apartment houses as well as ordinary 
dwellings, with the special aim of learning 
where the inhabitants attend church and 
how many are non church goers. More 
than nine hundred hc useholds were visited, 
not including those as to which for one or 
another reason the visit proved imperfectly 
successful, and the desired information was 
given readily in almost every instance. 
Out of this number about six hundred 
claim to have a definite relation to some 
denomination, and most of the remainder 
have distinct preferences and declare that 
they attend some church occasionally at the 
least. Many among them probably go to 
church rarely, but, when they go, they gen- 
erally attend some one place of worship, 
and in case of need they call upon its 
minister for sympathy and service. Those 
who actually stand wholly aloof from the 
churches are very few. 

Undoubtedly many thus inquired of make 
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he most in replying of a loose and casual 
connection with some religious body. They 
do not like to be regarded as actually in- 
different to spiritual things. Moreover, 
the respectability of a connection with some 
congregation probably has a certain weight 
with them. Too much must not be inferred 
from their responses. Yet it is safe to 
conclude that those who stand wholly out- 
side of the churches, and who totally lack 
interest in them, are by no means 80 
numerous as those whose connection with 
the churches is slight and comparatively 
powerless. The same thing is known to 
be as true of other districts of Boston as of 
the one just specified. Probably it is the 
fact elsewhere as well as in this city. 

Here, then, is a suggestion worth heeding, 
or rather a fresh enforcement of a familiar 
suggestion. Much may be done in the way 
of increasing the interest of those who now 
pay only superficial or occasional heed to 
the churches and their work. Most of 
them do not include themselves among the 
‘‘unchurched masses’? and dislike being 
thus described. Any appeal which is made 
to them upon that supposition repels them 
instead of obtaining a hearing. But judi- 
cious sympathetic methods of approach are 
likely to succeed. And the task of the 
churches in winning them, difficult although 
it is at the best, is not so hard as it often 
is supposed to be. It has conspicuous ele- 
ments of hopefulness, 


THE LAMB SLAIN FROM THE FOUN- 
DATION OF THE WORLD 

No true or adequate theory in regard to 
the death of Jesus Christ upon the cross 
overlooks that as a feature of God’s eternal 
plan for the world, It is impossible for the 
human mind to grasp the conception of 
eternity. But we are taught distinctly that 
God’s purpose that the salvation of men 
should be accomplished by Jesus Christ 
was neither formed hastily, nor even de- 
veloped gradually, as the course of the then 
future human history unfolded itself, so to 
speak, before his all knowing mind. So far 
as we can comprehend the facts at all, this 
divine purpose was present in the divine 
mind from the beginning. 

We can at least understand this truth 
well enough to perceive something of the 
solemn earnestness with which the need, 
the method and the outcome of human 
salvation eternally have been regarded by 
our Creator. The death of Christ is the 
chief event in the history of our race as 
we look back upon it. It seemed to mean 
comparatively little when it occurred. Most 
of the world knew nothing or next to noth- 
ing about him until all was over. Butits 
significance has been growing more and 
more impressive ever since and we cannot 
say yet that we understand it fully. Proba- 
bly we never shall grasp the entire meaning 
of‘ the title, ‘‘The Lamb Slain from the 
Foundation of the World.” At any rate, 
we shall not until we are permitted to draw 
near to the heavenly throne and to receive 
divine interpretations and impressions of 
spiritual truth directly. 

But that God should have ordained the 
sacrifice of Christ thus from the beginning 
reveals alike the majesty of his character, 
the profundity of the need of a Redeemer, 
and the infinite love and mercy of the Son 
of God, in a most impressive way. We are 
aware of these facts and they touch our 
hearts always; but when we think of the 
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plan of God as formed away back before 
the remotest conceivable past, they acquire 
new and more impressive significance. 





OURRENT HISTORY 
The Degeneration of the Senate 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, in the 
April Forum, denies that the Senate of 
the United States, of which he is one of the 
veteran members, is degenerating. He ad- 
mits freely that the rules of the Senate 
should be revised so as to punish absentees 
and curb the elcquence of those who use 
debate as a club with which to defeat legis- 
lation. But he opposes strenuously the 
theory that State legislatures have proved 
unfit depositaries of the power of electing 
senators and that a recourse to popular 
elections would give a higher grade of men. 
He affirms that there is less lobbying, less 
drunkenness, less use of power for per- 
sonal or party ends and more hard work 
in the Senate today than there was fifty 
years ago, and if the Senate is to be 
compared with the House as an efficient 
or inefficient legislative body, or if it is 
to be judged by its compliance or non- 
compliance with the intentions of the found- 
ers of the republic, Senator Hoar insists 
that it is no more than fair that it should 
be judged, not by its conduct or its com- 
position at the time when the judgment is 
to be expressed, but by a review of a whole 
century of its history. 

Senator Hoar is a public servant whose 
age, career and political ideals are such 
that it is not an agreeable task to dissent 
from him, At the same time he is but 
mortal, and he has been in the Senate so 
long that his length of tenure there may 
prevent bim from judging exactly where he 
and his colleagues stand, Certain it is that 
there are passages in this Forum article 
which reveal that Senator Hoar is sadly 
ignorant of the grade of men who are 
criticising the Senate today. He sets upa 
Mugwumpian, Pharisaical dude as the typ- 
ical critic, and then proceeds to revile the 
creature of his imagination. But what has 
Senator Hoar to say to critics like ex-Mayor 
Hewitt of New York, Albert Shaw of the 
Review of Reviews, both of whom within a 
week have aflirmed and condemned the 
Senate’s decay? These men are typical of 
the class with whom the Senate has to 
reckon, The point which Senator Hoar has 
not touched is, Do senators secure their 
seats as legitimately as they used to, and 
when in them do they legislate for all the 
people or for the few? The senators may 
be better mannered, more temperate and less 
lazy than in ante-bellum days. The point 
is are they as honest and wide-visioned? 
A man may have passions and yet be a 
guardian of the public purse; he may bea 
boor and yet be a statesman; he may be in- 
dustrious and yet only an errand- boy for his 
constituents, 

‘* Dying If Not Dead.”’ 

The condition of the Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty in the Senate is such that 
the above title is justified. As amended 
during the past week, under the lead of 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts and Foraker 
of Ohio, the idea of arbitration becomes s9 
attenuated that it can scarcely be dignified 
with the title of a principle of conduct, and 
the plan for a permanent tribunal vanishes 
utterly. Senator Hoar’s amendment, which 
the Senate accepted, reads thus, substan- 
tially: 
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Any difference which, in the judgment of 
either Power, materially affects its honor or 
its domestic or foreign policy shall not be re- 
ferred to arbitration under this treaty except 
by special agreement, nor shall any question 
as to the continuance in force of any treaty 
which bas previously been made. It is fur- 
ther explicitly specified and agreed that all 
agreements entered into by the contracting 
parties under this treaty shall be signed by 
the President of the United States and receive 
the approval of the Senate by a two-thirds 
vote before it becomes binding upon either 
Great Britain or the United States. 

This, of course, limits the scope of the 
treaty to the area originally suggested and 
always favored by Lord Salisbury. It ex- 
cludes difficulties growing out of the Clay- 
ton- Bulwer treaty as matters for arbitration, 
and it ties the hands of the Executive in 
dealing with foreign diplomats. Senator 
Foraker’s amendment calls for a special 
tribunal for each case. 

No date for a vote on the ratification of 
the treaty has been set, and it does not seem 
likely that one will be taken soon. The 
friends of the treaty are growing apathetic 
and its enemies hopeful. Of the thirty 
men who can, and it is said will, defeat the 
treaty, analysis of the list shows that most 
of them are from the South and West and 
many of them men just endowed with au- 
thority to decide affairs of state. In fact, 
veteran members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate say that it is amaz- 
ing the amount of wisdom respecting treat- 
ies and foreign policies which men like 
Rawlins of Utah, Wilson of Washington 
and Harris of Kansas have brought to the 
Senate from their experience in dealing 
with domestic affairs, 

British comment on the attitude of the 
Senate has become more judicial in temper 
and is satisfied now with pointing out that 
we are shattering a noble creation of our 
own. There are Britons who profoundly 
regret the impending failure, solely because 
comity with us would have left Britain freer 
to play her game in Europe and Africa. 
There are others of nobler mold who de- 
plore the outcome, because it reveals in us 
less love of peace than they had credited us 
with. 


The New Tariff 

In strict accord with the time schedule 
outlined by the Republican leaders, the 
Dingley Tariff Bill passed the House on 
March 31 in essentially the form in which 
it came from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, 199 Republicans, five Democrats and 
one Populist voting for it, and 114 Demo- 
crats and seven Populists voting against it, 
Eighteen Populists and three silver propa- 
gandists refrained from voting. The bill 
carries with it as it goes to the Senate a 
clause introduced by Mr. Grosvenor of 
Ohio and sanctioned by the Ways and 
Means Committee—Mr. Dingley dissenting 
but not opposing—which says: 

That all articles mentioned in the several 
schedules of this act which shall be imported 
into the United States between the first day 
of April, 1897, and the date of passage of this 
act, and which were not purchased and di- 
rected by the owner to be shipped for import 
into the United States by avy citizen thereof 
prior to April 1, 1897, shall bear the same 
duties to be charged upon similar articles in 
this act, and such duties are hereby made a 
lien upon such articles. 

The points to be noted in connection with 
the above facts are these. Notwithstanding 
grave doubts respecting the degree of pro- 
tection demanded in the bill as a whole, 
and despite dissent from many of its sec- 
tions, no Republicans thus minded voted 
againstit. Five Democrats from Texas and 
Louisiana voted for it because it protected 
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local interests. Most of the Populists de- 
clined to commit themselves or their party. 

The Senate Finance Committee, Senators 
Aldrich, Platt of Connecticut, Morrill of 
Vermont, Allison of Iowa and Wolcott of 
Colorado, intend to take ample time to di- 
gest and revise the measure as it came 
from the House, where it was treated with 
scarcely more than the mockery of debate. 
As reported to the Senate by them the bill 
bids fair to be free from most of those ex- 
cesses which have brought it into disrepute 
with men who foresee disaster to the party 
and prolonged unsettlement of business 
conditions if it were to be enacted in the 
form in which it left.the House. Once be- 
fore the Senate it again will become the 
football of conflicting sectional and sordid 
personal interests, and the Republican ma- 
jority is so small that the bill can only pass 
by paying the price demanded. As for the 
‘t retroactive’? or ‘retrospective’ section 
of the bill, probably it will die in the Senate, 
and if not there then in the Supreme Court. 
It was put in the bill of the House to frighten 
importers, and thus decrease the volume of 
importations pending the enactment of the 
law. 


Legislation, Good and Bad 

Senator Foraker of Ohio has introduced 
a bill permitting pooling by railways under 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which, if it becomes a law, 
may relieve the railroads of the serious dis- 
ability which they suffer from the recent 
Supreme Court decision. Bills calling for 
the creation of a currency commission, and 
repealing Mr. Cleveland’s recent executive 
orders extending the area of authority of 
the Civil Service Law, have been introduced 
in the House, but if the present intentions 
of Speaker Reed abide the House has about 
finished its work for this session, and these 
bills have no more chance of enactment 
than the many others that have been intro- 
duced. The House is adjourning now three 
days at a time. On Saturday it sat long 
enough to agree with the Senate in passing 
a joint resolution appropriating $25,000 to 
defray the expense of transporting food to 
needy residents of famine stricken British 
India. _ 

The striking success in the lower House 
of the Massachusetts legislature of the bill 
which proposes to give to the city of Bos- 
ton a single iegislative chamber makes it 
almost certain that the Senate will take the 
same action. If it does, and then the peo- 
ple ratify, the credit for the reform must 
be given to the Municipal League of Bos- 
ton, which has patiently educated the pub- 
lic, and to the Merchants’ Municipal Com- 
mittee, which has loyally co-operated with 
the league, creating sentiment among men 
who have great influence at the State House. 
All the while, too, the Common Council by 
its conduct has been digging its grave. 

The summary enactment by the legis- 


lature of New Jersey of a law guarding 


officials and stockholders of corporations or- 
ganized in New Jersey from statutory lia- 
bility arising out of the laws of other States 
is a step showing how wedded that State is 
to a policy of deriving revenue from cor- 
porations, and how zealous it is in protect- 
ing those whom other States are trying to 
tax. The law was enacted to defeat the 
purpose of laws now passing through the 
New York legislature. The lower House 
of this body last week passed, without a 
dissenting vote, a bill which proposes to tax 
inherited personal property, so that the 
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State will in some cases receive as high as 
ten per cent. of the estate given to direct 
heirs and fifteen per cent. of that given to 
collateral heira, If such a law had been in 
force at the time of Jay Gould’s death the 
State treasury would have been $10,000,000 
richer, 

Worthy Public Officials 

The nomination of Andrew D. White, ex- 
president of Cornell University, and former 
United States minister to Germany and then 
to Russia, as our representative in Berlin, 
pleases Germany, German-American mer- 
chants and all who like to see men of char- 
acter, culture and experience represent us 
at foreign capitals. Hon. William F. Dra- 
per of Masgachusetts, who has been named 
as minister to Italy, has the means and abil- 
ity to represent us creditably, and his ex- 
perience in Congress in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will stand him in good 
stead. The new minister to Japan, Hon. 
A. E. Buck of Georgia, is a former New 
England pedagogue and long time Southern 
Republican politician, but we fear scarcely 
the man for the place and the hour. The 
important judicial position of Commissioner 
of Patents, calling for much ability and 
character, goes to Hon, Benjamin Butter- 
worth of Ohio. Rev.S. L. Gracey of Massa- 
chusetts, formerly United States consul at 
Foo Chow, China, goes back there. In the 
State and Treasury Departments the promo- 
tions of Mr. Cridler to be third Assistant- 
Secretary of State and Mr. Howell to be 
Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury are ad- 
mirable selections, rewarding deseyving men 
and proving that the Administration in- 
tends to prove faithful to civil service re- 
form. 

Turkey has declined our request, that 
she raise the rank of her representative at 
Washington to that of ambassador, and this 
precludes our sending ex Secretary of State 
John W. Foster to Turkey as ambassador, 
he naturally declining to go as minister. It 
is still hoped that a way may be found to 
secure his presence and service in Constan- 
tinople, temporarily if not for a full term. 
An influential delegation, representing the 
several American missionary organizations 
and educational institutions at work in the 
Turkish empire, waited on President Mc- 
Kinley last week to renew their assertion of 
hope that an able and courageous man 
would be sent to Constantinople and a self- 
respecting American policy be formulated 
at the State Department. Latest reports 
from Anatolia indicate that our missionaries 
there are once more in peril of their lives, 
and need all the protection that the Amer- 
ican flag can and should give. 


The Discordant Powers 

Greece still is open seaward. The threat- 
ened blockade has not been ordered, per- 
haps because the Powers could not agree, 
perhaps because they knew it meant war 
between Greece and Turkey and other evils 
that they could not foresee or forfend. 
Pressure from royal personages bent on 
saving King George from the humiliation 
of defeat or the necessity of abdication, and 
pressure from money lenders bent on main- 
taining peace and credit seem to have caused 
the Powers that were eager a week ago 
to blockade Greece to cease pressing that 
as a proper next step. Rather, the idea 
seems to be gaining, which has been held 
from the first by many, that it is folly 
to ask Greece to withdraw her army while 
Turkish troops remain to slaughter Chris- 
tians with impunity even under the eyes of 
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Christian troops. from Europe and under 
the guns of the navies of Christendom. For 
such is the ghastly record of the past week. 
Nor is that the depth of the infamy. Brit- 
ish soldiers have assisted Moslems to loot 
Christian villages. British shells have been 
poured into the ranks of Cretan Christians 
engaged in a gallant assault on Turkish 
strongholds. In short, the conduct of the 
representatives of the Powers in Crete has 
been dastardly. 

On the border the Greek and Turkish 
armies face each other, eager for war. 
Most of the correspondents assign greater 
strength of tactical position and better 
leaders to the Turks. Once war is declared, 
Greece will plan to do her most aggressive 
work against Turkey with her navy, but of 
course this presupposes that the Powers 
will obey the law of nations and permit 
her to enjoy the right of dealing with her 
enemy as she chooses, 

There are some reasons now for thinking 
that Russia is hoping that war will break 
out. If she has completed arrangements to 
localize it and confine it to Greece and Tur- 
key, if Servia, Bulgaria and Macedonia have 
been touched with Russian gold, if Turkey 
realizes that she must prepare for disinte- 
gration, but slowly and under Russian direc- 
tion, then Russia’s persistent aggressive 
policy against Greece since the conflict 
opened can be interpreted as consistent 
with her long cherished aims. 

The British Ministry has announced its 
intention to join with the Powers in block- 
ading the Greek ports if it shall seem neces- 
sary, and the Liberals have announced their 
decision to test the sentiment of the House 
of Commons on this policy. 


NOTES 
April 16 will be Fast Day in Connecticut. 


Colorado has just abolished capital punish- 
ment. 

Johannes Brahms, who died in Vienna last 
week, was one of the greatest composers of 
music of all time. His erudition was vast and 
his ideals lofty. Of his varied work his cham- 
ber music will live longest probably. 


The Congregational Record and New Hamp- 
shire Journal has no patience with Senator 
Gallinger of that State for his attack on a 
civil service tested by and based on merit. 
It says of him: 

Senator Gallinger has seen fit to declare 
that civil service reform is a monumental 
humbug. If there is such a thing as monu- 
mental humbug in public life today, it is 
closely associated with the statesmanship 
which has the effrontery to stand before the 
people and in their alleged interest attack 
the most beneficent reformatery movement in 
the public life of our time. 

The German Reichstag’s vote rescinding 
‘the legislation excluding Jesuits from the em- 
pire shows how Germany’s policy is changing 
under the young emperor. It still has to 
be ratified by a higher legislative tribunal 
before it becomes effective, but it shows how 
the tide is running. For a picture of the sad 
degeneration of Germany under William II. 
Professor Davidson’s Forum (April) article is 
reliable. Naught but barren results in litera- 
ture, art and religion can follow such an era 
of crass materialism and militarism as now is 
to be seen in Germany. 


While senators ridicule arbitration as a 
method for settling international difficulties, 
diplomats and working men resort to it more 
and more. Our dispute with Mexico respect- 
ing certain claims made by our citizens ar- 
rested by Mexican officials in the lower Cali- 
fornia boundary is to be settled by the Argen- 
tine Republic’s minister to Spain, acting un- 
der authority of a treaty ratified in 1848; and 
last week President Seth Low of Columbia 
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University settled a dispute between rival 
trades unions in New York city which threat- 
ened to cause a strike of serious proportions. 


The floods in the Interior, extending from 
the Red River headwaters to the delta of the 
Mississippi, which cover whole counties in 
some of the Southwestern States and imperil 
life and property throughout the entire Miss- 
issippi Valley, demonstrate the insufficiency 
of the levee system and appeal loudly for a 
new method of dealing with the Father of 
Waters and his feeders. Preservation of the 
forests at the headwaters will do much to 
prevent floods, and those Western senators 
who are clamoring for a rescinding of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s order setting apart so much 
of the Western mountain timber districts will 
do well to take broad, far-sighted views of 
their constituents’ real interests. 


Our Australian correspondent elsewhere re- 
fers to a confederation convention to be held 
about the time of his writing. It adjourned 
last week, having provided for a two-cham- 
bered federal parliament, free trade between 
the states of the federation, an executive to 
be appointed by the queen, and a Federal Su- 
preme Court, These are but meager details 
cabled from Adelaide. Just what has been 
done and how far the action of the convention 
is binding remains to be disclosed by later ad- 
vices. Unquestionably the idea of federation 
within the British empire grows apace, and 
Great Britain only has to discriminate in 
favor of her colonies to bind them even closer 
to her. Possibly German and American com- 
petition will force her to do so some day. 


The prohibitory laws of New Hampshire 
suffered no detriment at the hands of the legis- 
lature, which has recently closed its biennial 
session. As in the past, persistent endeavors 
were put forth to weaken them, especially by 
seeking the repeal of the so-called ‘‘ moiety ” 
clause, which gives the private prosecutor of 
liquor cases a portion of the fine to reimburse 
in part for expense of suit. Some temperance 
men advocated it, deeming it a temptation to 
some todo it for the gain. If they had carried 
the day it would have greatly pleased the 
liquor sellers as the expense of individual 
prosecution would be likely to deter from un- 
dertaking it if it must be borne entirely by 
the prosecutor. As it was, a good majority 
saved the clause to the great advantage of the 
cause of temperance. An attempt to pass a 
local option license law and as well a law to 
license pharmacists under stringent condi- 
tions also failed. The temper of the legisla- 
ture made manifest the fact that the people of 
the State are not yet ready to take any back- 
ward step in the cause of temperance. It is 
to be regretted that a stringent law against 
selling cigarettes to minors, which passed the 
House by a large majority, was killed in the 
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IN BRIEF 


Easter issues are in order and ours will be 
forthcoming next week, with no less material 
than usual specially pertaining to this recur- 
rentanniversary. A special article from Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., the newly elected 
president of Union Theological Seminary, 
stories by Mrs. Spofford and Charlotte M. 
Packard, a meditation by Mrs. Sangster and 
several other contributions will be permeated 
with the Easter thought. The issue wil] con- 
tain timely articles also upon topics of 
current interest. Mr. Morris of our staff 
will describe the Washington of today from 
the architectural and educational points of 
view, and we shall print a second article by 
Dr. Bebrends, in which he expresses his mind 
regarding the responses which have been 
drawn forth by his article of March 11. 





Closer economy and wiser generosity will 
bring in better times. 





Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, who is sup- 
plying the Kensington Church, London, is 
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drawing large congregations. The British 
Weekly has discovered his * touches of quaint 
humor.” 





The Home Missionary changes from a monthly 
to aquarterly. Many will regret that its visits 
are to be less frequent, but Congregational 
Work will do its best to fill the larger place 
thus made for it. 





As beautiful as merited are the tributes to 
the late Dr. Kincaid in the April Home Mis- 
sionary, beloved of all who knew him. Mrs. 
Sangster’s poem is fragrant with personal ap- 
preciativeness. She has been a neighbor of 
the Kincaids in Brooklyn for many years. 





The $74,000 plus interest which the town of 
Plymouth and the Pilgrim Society received 
last week from the estate of the late J. Henry 
Stickney of Baltimore should enable those 
charged with responsibility for guarding 
sacred shrines and relics to put their prop- 
erty in first-class order. 





They are talking favorably in Scotland of 
Rsv. James Denney for the vacant chair in 
the Free Church College. His American 
friends who heard him leciure at Chicago 
Seminary in 1894, or who met him elsewhere 
West and East, would be glad to see such a 
deserved honor fall to him. 





Really, friends in the Universalist churches, 
even admitting that heathen nations need no 
gospel of salvation for the next world, only 
$4,000 a year for foreign missions would seem 
to indicate that you are about as well satisfied 
in view of their present condition as you are 
with your faith in their eternal welfare. 





Lovers of Henry Drammond will not be 
without authoritative interpretations by his 
friends of his theory ef God and human his- 
tory. Rev. Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren) 
is to contribute an article on him to The North 
American Review, Rev. Dr. James Stalker will 
write in The Expositor, and Dr. Robertson 
Nicollin The Contemporary Review. 





Dr. Buckley of the New York Christian Ad- 
vecate has been taking a run southward and 
sharing with the readers of his paper his pi- 
quant observations upon men and things at 
one of the Florida resorts. He heard Dr. 
E. B. Webb preach and says that the sermon 
‘thrilled the congregation.”” When Dr. 
Buckley praises a sermon it must possess 
both pith and power. 


For years the children of the Sunday schools 
of Brooklyn have paraded on a given spring 
day. It has degenerated, as many schemes 
originally wise do, so that this year not a few 
of the schools are refusing to participate. 
Among them are the schools of the Tompkins 
Avenue Church, the teachers and pupils 
agreeing that to perpetuate the custom 
would be unwise for them. 





Men who have sworn to execute law in 
Maine have so ignored their oaths that the 
Christian Civic League bas come into being. 
The Christian Mirror, commenting on the situ- 
ation, says, ‘‘ The non-enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law in the State and its baneful 
influence upon political life in Maine have 
made the late celebration of the birthday of 


its author almost farcical.’ 
. 





A trolley line will soon cross the Nile from 
Cairo to the Pyramids. It will pass by the 
magnificent new museum now being built not 
far from the site of the Boulak Museum. There 
the mummies of the great Rameses II. and 
other kings who reigned before Moses will lie 
in state. Would they have wanted their car- 
casses to be preserved if their prophets had 
foretold that they would some day be stared 
at by visitors from an unknown land, arriving 
in electric cars? 
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Zion's Herald has the following very inter- 
esting item of news: 

A steamboat has been placed on the River 
Jordan, which makes the journey from Jericho 
to Tiberias—that is, from the Dead Sea to the 
Lake of Galilee—in about seven hours. 
Jericho is in the Jordan plain, some five 
miles from the river and considerably farther 
from the Dead Sea. The distance from the 
Dead Sea to the Lake of Galilee in a direct 
line is about sixty-five miles; but the river, 
because of its windings, according to Baedeker, 
is three times as long. Between these two 
points its greatest fall is forty feet to the mile. 
A steamboat running up that stream at the 
rate of twenty-eight miles an hour, starting 
from a landing place five miles from the river, 
would offer great attractions to the tourist. 
Can this be a modern miracle? 





Another great parliament of religions is 
announced, to meet in Delhi, India, next 
year. The Pittsburg Dispatch says that a 
Hindu editor, who has type representing the 
printed characters of almost every known 
tongue in the civilized world, has printed the 
invitation in various languages and ‘“‘ scat- 
tered them broadcast over the face of the 
earth,” This must have been quite a task for 
our Hindu confrére, but perhaps the circula- 
tion of his paper is so large that he only 
needed to make use of his subscription list to 
cover the face of the earth. At any rate, ac- 
cording to the Dispatch, the call has been sent 
to every minister of any prominence in Amer- 
ica, and many have replied that they will be 
there. We wish merely to add, to avoid un- 
necessary correspondence, tkat all those go- 
ing from this vicinity who expect to attend 
the parliament, so far as we have been ad- 
vised, have already secured pulpit supplies 
for the full term of their absence. 





Mr. William T. Ellis, associate editor of 
the Golden Rule for the last two years, leaves 
Boston next week for Philadelphia, to become 
assistant editor of the periodicals of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. His new chief 
is Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., the well-known 
writer of excellent devotional literature. Mr. 
Ellis will have special charge of Forward, the 
young people’s paper published by the Pres- 
byterians. His work on the Golden Rule has 
told in many departments of that paper and 
his signature of an article has been sufficient 
to secure it a reading, while his bright way of 
putting things has been equally evident in 
much of the unsigned editorial matter of the 
papar. When such a man leaves our local 
circle of religious editors we always have two 
regrets. The first is due to the fact that be- 
cause of the steady pressure of daily work we 
have seen so little of him, and the second is 
that we have no association which brings the 
quill drivers of the religious press of Boston 
together now and then. When shall we unite 
in consummating what everybody with whom 
we have conferred heartily favors? 





Authors like Mr. Howells and Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, and clergymen like Rey. Dr. 
D. H. Greer of New York city, stand sponsor 
for an effort tosecure $50,000 as an endowment 
for the education and support of Helen Keller 
and her inseparable companion and loyal 
teacher, Miss Sullivan. Half of the amount 
already has been raised, and other contribu- 
tions may be sent to Edward King, Esq., 80 
Broadway, New York city. Possessed of the 
sense of touch only, through it Helen has 
struggled upward, so that, despite her almost 
overwhelming disqualifications, she is a stu- 
dent of very unusual promise, speaking Eng- 
lish, French and German, writing a good 
hand and operating a type-writer accurately. 
Her spiritual powers are such that she may 
almost be said to have a virgin soul, ard Mr. 
Warner, writing about her mot long since, re- 
ferred to her with reverence because of her 
comparative impeccability, not hesitating to 
place her next to Jesus in her revelation of 
what soul-beauty may be. Surely such a per- 
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8on should be put beyond want or thought of 
material needs. 
a ee 
STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 
FROM NEW YORK 
City Farming 

One of the plans which the friends of the 
poor have started here and made some 
progress in—indeed, the most sanguine of 
them claim that it has grown out of the 
experimental stage—is that of ‘‘ vacant lot 
farming.”’ Sharp-eyed people entering or 
leaving the city by rail in the spring will 
see little plots of land along the outskirts 
laid out into beds of early vegetables, etc., 
some of which show signs of careful culti- 
vation, promising good crops. On most of 
these are rough little shanties, the rude 
home of a ‘squatter sovereign’’ and his 
family, allowed by the owner of the plot to 
live there, till the soil and sell or consume 
the crop as a compensation for guarding 
the property against intruders, fence steal- 
ers and loafers generally. Some of these 
men labor also as porters, doing the heavy 
work in the owners’ stores down town. 

Of these lots here and there one is put 
by benevolent owners at the disposal of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, for use in the enterprise named 
above. It selects an honest man, poor but 
willing to work, helps him to secure im- 
plements, seeds, fertilizer, etc., instructs 
him when needed, sets him, his wife and 
children to work, helps him to sell his prod- 
uce, keeping him and his from street beg- 
ging or worse, and so teaching them indus- 
try, self-reliance, frugality and self. support. 
In East Brooklyn and Long Island City the 
plan is worked on a larger scale. In the 
last named suburb, through the generosity 
of the late William Steinway, the society 
has the use of 140 acres of good land, on 
which it has employed about that number 
of families at farm labor. Of course the 
results are as various as are the characters 
of the employed, but on the whole they 
have been such as to encourage the friends 
of the plan, who see in it one promising 
method of fitting many of the non-producers 
here to earn their living by farm work, and 
gradually getting them away from city temp- 
tations to the broad acres of the West. 
Medical Inspection of Schools 

A new and important step has been taken 
jointly by our board of education and that 
of health, for preventing the spread of con- 
tagion through the school children and for 
the better preservation of their health. A 
corps of 150 competent physicians have been 
appointed medical inspectors of schools, 
whose duty it is, in conjunction with the 
teachers, to keep close watch of the pupils 
showing signs of imperfect health, and 
specially of contagious disease, and to 
promptly take efficient measures for cur- 
ing them and preventing their spread. A 
set of properly stringent rules for teachers 
concerning the matter has been printed, 
carefully guarding them against unreason- 
able complaints or want of co operation on 
the part of parents and family physicians 
who may be vexed by their required re- 
ports to the inspectors, or their summary 
dismissal from school of pupils with con- 
tagious disease or offensive want of clean- 
liness. The timely wisdom of the new 
movement appeared from the very first 
day’s inspectiob, when of 4,255 pupils ex- 
amined 140 had to be excluded until cured, 
Among these diseased pupils were found 
cases of diphtheria, measles, mumps, croup, 
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scarlet fever (one case), contagious eye dis- 
eases, chicken pox, various skin diseases 
and plenty of heads abounding in some- 
thing besides knowledge. The president 
of the health board believes that the new 
movement will go far to stop contagion and 
will greatly lower the city’s death rate. 
Brooklyn Progress 

The constant complaints, well or ill 
founded, of delays in the postal traffic be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn bid fair to 
cease ere long. Contracts are made with a 
pneumatic tube company, which has rented 
from the bridge trustees the privilege of 
crossing thereon, for the transmission of 
mail matter between the two post offices in 
three minutes and a half. The two tubes 
will have a transmitting power of 200,000 
letters an hour each way, the propelling 
power being compressed air. 

Then those wide-awake Brooklynites 
found out another economic use for com- 
pressed air, viz , as a modifier of the coming 
summer climate. It is claimed to be more 
efficient, more easily managed and far 
cheaper than ice. Another company is 
formed to compress the air, introduce it 
into storage and refrigerating warehouses 
in which compartments will be let to those 
whose goods must be kept at a certain tem- 
perature. When so tested the company 
purposes by laying pipes to introduce the 
cooling air into stores and private houses, 
so that families that summer in the city, 
having delicious coolness ‘laid on’’ at will, 
like their water and gas, may at a trifling 
expense enjoy the comforts of home along 
with the refreshing air of the mountains or 
the seashore, and smile at their fashionable 
neighbors penned in seven by nine hot sum- 
mer hotel rooms at the rate of ten dollars a 
day for each sweltering sufferer. 

Personal 

Dr. Storrs is taking a well-earned rest 
from Sunday evening services, and the pul- 
pit of the Church of the Pilgrims has been 
filled by sueh preachers as Drs. John Hall, 
Lyman, McLeod and Hartranft, to be fol- 
lowed by Drs. E. B. Coe and Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall until May 9, when Dr. Storrs will 
take the pulpit again. 

The latest supplies of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle pulpit have been Presidents Stryker 
of Hamilton College, Raymond of Union, 
Hartranft ef Hartford Seminary, and Dr. 
W. L. Phillips of New Haven, Clearly the 
church is not suffering for lack of the very 
best preaching nor of appreciative audi- 
ences, but it needs on all accounts a settled 
pastor. 

Rev. John Brittan Clark, fully recovered 
from his bicycle accident, has returned 
from his vacation in southern California, 
and preached in his Lee Avenue (Brooklyn) 
pulpit April 4, 

Dr. Lyman Abbott addressed the City 
College students, March 30, on their Selec- 
tion of a Calling for Life, telling them that 
the making of money was not the chief end 
of man, and that what they may do is not 
so important as is the spirit in which they 
‘doit. Dr. H. A. Stimson gave a lecture be- 
fore the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation on What Is Worth While? By invita- 
tion of Commander Ballington Booth, Dr. 
Virgin preached last week before ‘the 
Volunteers,”’ thus emphasizing the closer 
relations of that body to the churches, as 
distinguished from the Salvation Army. 
Dr. Virgin’s Pilgrim Church now heads in 
membership the Congregational churches of 
the city. Of the fourteen churches the 
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membership of twelve, omitting the Welsh 
and Spanish, is 2,982. Of these the Pil- 
grims number 764, and the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, since its contribution to the new 
Manhattan, has on its roll 730. 

Dr. George F. Pentecost and family ar- 
rived from London by the Mohawk, March 
30, and were received by a committee of his 
new Yonkers charge, before whom he 
preached his first sermon April 4. His in- 
stallation is expected to take place on the 
20th. HUNTINGTON, 


FROMM AUSTRALIA 

A Federal Stir 

Six years ago a convention was held for 
the purpose of framing a federal constitution 
for Australasia. The convention fulfilled 
its office in this respect, that it framed a con- 
stitution, but the Draft Bill in which it was 
embodied never received the assent of the 
several colonies, and the work of constitu- 
tion making is—or very shortly will be— 
once more in hand, The last convention 
was really a parliamentarians’ convention, 
and quite ahead of public opinion. On the 
present occasion, to remedy this defect, the 
members of the convention will be elected 
by the constituency which votes for the 
popular house in each colony. Each colony 
becomes one constituency, and every elec- 
tor in each colony has to vote for ten men. 


Outstanding Colonies 

By the time this reaches you the conven- 
tion will have met and adjourned. Un- 
fortunately, it will not quite represent the 
Australian concert. It does not pretend to 
represent the Australasiag concert. Itseems 
to be recognized that New Zealand is too 
far off to participate in federal action, and 
without her no Australasian movement is 
complete. Of the colonies on the Australian 
continent, Queensland and Western Australia 
are standing out, though it is hoped that 
they may come in at alaterstage. From the 
mainland Victoria, New South Wales and 
South Australia go into the convention and 
“the tight little island’’ of Tasmania will 
also send delegates. 
Alien Labor 

What keeps Queensland out of the con- 
vention is probably the fear that united Aus- 
tralia would speedily make a clean sweep of 
the system of colored labor, upon which the 
Queensland sugar plantations are worked. 
The Australian democracy are in earnest 
about keeping Australia for the white races, 
and the employment of Kanakas-in the 
Queensland sugar industry is viewed with 
no favor by the rest of Australia, 
A Cardinal as a Candidate 

There was a fear among federationists 
that the federal cause will suffer more from 
the apathy of the electors than from any- 
thing else. This fear is likely to be re- 
moved by the announcement of Cardinal 
Moran as a candidate for a seat in the con- 
vention. It has been replaced by a fear 
that the election may be conducted on the 
issue of Protestantism versus Catholicism. 
Towards this undesirable end the Orange- 
men are helping. The Orange ticket, as a 
rule, finds little favor with Congregational- 
ists. They hold that no civil disabilities 
should be imposed on a man because of his 
religion, and claim that the cardinal, like 
all other aspirants for office, should be 
judged solely on the ground of his fitness or 
unfitness for the post he seeks to occupy. 
The Women’s Vote in New Zealand 

It will be surprising to many to know 
that the effect of womanhood suffrage in 
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the two colonies which have it—New Zea- 
land and South Australia—has not been to 
affect materially the position of political 
parties. The Prohibitionists in New Zea- 
land hoped much from it, but were defeated 
at last election. The returns came out 
thus: for licenses to continue, 139,249; to be 
reduced, 94 226; no licenses, 98,103, 
A Socialistic Experiment 

Some years ago, at the instigation of 
socialistic propagandists, some hundreds 
from different Australian colonies went out 
to found a ‘New Australia’ in Paraguay. 
The settlement was speedily rent by inter- 
nal dissensions, and the last news is that 
ten married couples who went out from 
Queensland are applying to the Queensland 
government to bring them and their forty 
children back again. Peace and plenty do 
not result from Australian attempts at 
socialism. 
Australian Notions of American Affairs 

No election for the presidency has ever 
excited such an interest in Australia as that 
which resulted in the return of Major Mo- 
Kinley. There seems to be a general feel- 
ing here that the issue was not really be- 
tween gold and silver, but between order 
and anarchy. It is difficult for us at this 
end of the world to understand the tremen- 
dous energy which you have put into the 
discussion of the silver question. It may 
appear strange to you, seeing that this is a 
silver producing country, that the question 
of bimetallism has really never taken any 
hold of our people’s minds. Now and 
again an enthusiastic bimetallist has ap- 
peared, preaching up his peculiar doctrine, 
but his words have fallen like fire on ice. 
The enthusiasts ef bimetallism have simply 
perished of neglect. 

Petersham, N. S. W. W. A. 





OURRENT THOUGHT 


AT HOME 


Prof. H. H. Swain of the University of Wis- 
consin, writing in a discriminating manner in 
the Kingdom on The Department Store, says: 
‘Tt is true that all changes in the progress of 
industrial society work hardships to individ- 
uals, and it is by no means certain that the 
public who reap the advantages of the im- 
provement ought not to make good the injury 
done to those who are displaced. When acom- 
munity is benefited by the building of a rail- 
road it may well afford to buy out, and even 
pension for life, a stage driver who cannot 
compete with the railroad; but to propose 
that the community forego the advantages of 
improved communication for year after year, 
because a stage driver might thereby lose his 
occupation, would be on a par with the plan 
to tax department stores out of existence. 
... To tax department stores out of exist- 
ence would not only destroy the business of 
many people and increase materially the cost 
of living to thousands of others, but, on the 
other hand, it could not give assurance of 
business success to a single retail dealer.” 

The Christian Work, which inclines usually 
to conservative, though not reactionary, views, 
concludes an editorial on Biblical Criticism 
thus: “ While holding firmly by the Bible as 
containing God’s revelation of himself, let us 
be careful not to claim for the Book more than 
it-claims for itself. Nor let us condemn such 
reverent and careful critics as Luther, Dorner, 
Neander, Hengstenberg, Willis J. Beecher, 
Dr. William R. Harper and others, some of 
whom have so grandly helped us, and some of 
whom are still helping us to a better and clearer 
understanding of the divine Word. Rather it 
becomes all students of the Bible to maintain 
ab attitude of perfect fairness, to welcome 
light from any quarter, while resting sure in 
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the knowledge that as a spiritual guide, as a 
revelation of God’s will to man, the Bible is 
unassailable.” 
ABROAD 

Prof. A. S. Wilkins, reviewing in The Crit- 
ical Review Strong’s Christian Ethics, says 
that the whole argument of the book is “ that 
the church should resume its functions of dis- 
cipline.”’ Professor Wilkins points out that 
‘¢* discipline’ is a meaningless term unless it 
implies penalties for its infraction. ... If he 
means that Christian teachers are to hold upa 
high standard of duty for Christians as such, 
quis negabit? If he means that the church 
has a right and a duty so to control its mem- 
bers as to secure by the infliction of penal 
measures (such as temporary or complete ex- 
pulsion) that they shall not live by secular 
standards, then he is claiming for it a func. 
tion for which it has neither the officials, or 
the processes, or the criteria. Conduct fla- 
grantly inconsistent with the Christian pro- 
fession is a different thing, and of that we are 
not speaking; but a general lowering of the 
moral tone, resulting in a falling short of the 
full demands of the Christian life, can never 
be dealt with otherwise than by an inspira- 
tion of spiritual force, and then no discipline 
will be needed.” 


I8 IT NOT THE GULF STREAM 


BY REV. D. N. BEACH, D. D., MINNEAPOLIS 





Dr. Behrends’s article, discla\ming ecclesi- 
astical censure, standing for liberty and a 
voice of loving solicitude rather than of 
hurtful alarm, will find many responsive 
hearts. Those even whose point of view is 
quite different from his will honor him for 
it. May such an one say how the question 
which the article raises looks to him? 

The newer religious thinking, in its truer 
exponents, beholds the same God, the same 
omnipotent Saviour, the same new-creating, 
life-giving Spirit, the same light-bringing 
and renovating Scripture, the same sinning, 
needing race of man, the same mighty re- 
demption, the same church with its divinely 
appointed means thereto, and the same 
realities of life, death, the judgment and 
the world to come, as did the older think- 
ing. The facts alter not. It only sees these 
facts in larger lights. It feels bound to 
walk in the light of the ampler knowledge 
which is now ours, and of that quickened 
insight which the Spirit gives. 

1, Scripture is not less toit. It is more. 
But Scripture appears not to be ab extra 
any longer, but an intrinsic thing. God is 
speaking to every man. He hath not left 
himself without witness. The same Spirit 
which opens the reader’s mind opened the 
writer’s mind, so that the revelation is a 
continuous, vital thing, not a book thing. 
Names do not frighten the new temper, 
whether French, Dutch, German, Scottish, 
English or American. The same thing 
which made Scripture possible, and its re- 
sponse in men’s hearts possible, would, ac- 
cording to all analogy, construct Scripture 
gradually, with much reworking, and vi- 
tally rather than wordily; to which inherent 
probability modern criticism (doubtless 
most faulty and only tentative as yet) adds 
its confirmation, as a measureless relief to 
reason and to one’s sense of the general 
law underlying God’s relation to human in- 
telligence. 

A parent’s self-revelation to his child is 
never complete or adequate, even when his 
child is fifty, but still strives to make its 
meaning completer to the last. How much 
more the heavenly Parent’s! In such a 


light one lifts the Book and kisses it, and 
listens to it in its vitality, its naturalness 
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and its divine incompleteness, and yet sufli- 
ciency, with quite a new sense of its sacred- 
ness and obligation. Its words are hardly 
words any longer, but spirit and life the 
rather. There is an eddy about all this, of 
fear, and even temporary error, as in the 
disturbed and perilous currents running at 
Key West, but beyond is the warm, majes- 
tic sweep of the Gulf Stream, bringing 
warmth and life to the newer Bible study 


‘and Bible heeding. 


2. To the truer representatives of the new 
temper the Trinity, likewise, is not less 
but more, In fact, so deeply does its un- 
derlying truth appeal to that temper that 
here is perhaps the most solemn realm 
in which that temper moves. Witness, for 
a noble and typical illustration, that doctor 
of our own Congregational communion 
each one of whose books strikes a nobler 
note, Rev. George A. Gordon. From the 
earliest of his maturer work this great doc- 
trine, as with his revered master, F. D. 
Maurice, has been primal, As he once said 
to the Boston ministers, he offends both his 
Unitarian and Trinitarian friends by his in- 
sistence on this truth, with all that it 
involves in so many directions. 

But because the Trinity is so much to 
the new temper it is very ill content with 
any grasp of this doctrine yet had, feels 
that its terminology is bungling and mis- 
leading, and would appeal to all earnest 
souls in whichever camp anew to exploit 
this great.field. Here, too, necessarily, will 
be Key West eddies, but beyond is the Gulf 
Stream of a profounder and more living 
sense of the Triune God. 

3 The new temper, moreover, has a no 
less deep sense of man’s lost estate, just in 
so far as he shuts out God, than had the 
older thinking; nor a less deep sense of him 
who is mighty to save; nor of the church, 
the sacraments, etc., as means of redemp- 
tion. It has, in fact, a deeper sense, be- 
cause this whole range of truths has, to the 
new thinking, passed out into larger ranges. 

Man, to its mind, is lost no longer from 
arbitrary causes, as in the old hamartialogy, 
but from his constant impulse to separate 
himself from God—a far more fearful thing 
—which deepens the lines of anxiety on the 
thoughtful brow of the newer thinking. 

Jesus is mighty to save, likewise, to its 
thought, in no forensic or ritual way, as 
with the older soteriology, but in virtue 
of his vital, present power to lay hold 
on men’s hearts and in virtue of his abso- 
luteness. This is not the ‘' moral influ- 
ence”’ theory, as ordinarily apprehended; 
it is the dynamic, living, omnipotent Jesus 
theory. 

The means of redemption, too, to its 
cenception—church, sacraments and vastly 
more—have their power no longer as im- 
plements, but as the terms in which are 
expressed intrinsic and living processes in 
human bosoms, the power of love, of im- 
agination, of feeling, of will and of much 
besides. 

The eddies around these more practical 
newer conceptions are perhaps the most 
violent, a sort of Key West and Hell Gate 
joined, but beyond is the deep sea and the 
warm bosom of the Atlantic from Hatteras 
to the ‘Orkneys, bringing to realms other- 
wise frigid a life as of the tropics. 

4, Finally, to the last things the newer 
religious thinking brings no light mood. 
Here are the transcendent, untried mys- 
teries. Scripture has awful passages about 
them. These passages are not more awful 
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than their counterparts in the persistently 
sinning and unloving life of multitudes of 
men, and than in our often-felt incapacity 
for worthy immortality. But these pas- 
sages are not the only ones on this subject 
in Scripture, nor is this to which I have al- 
luded a complete and final account of the 
content of the human heart in this regard. 
Moreover, there is that humanity which oc- 
cupied this globe for many thousands of 


years prior to historic man, through whose . 


anguish historic man became possible. 

Also, there is the question of the divine 
absoluteness and of that justification of it- 
self which it must needs make, not indeed 
to our limited intelligence and sense of 
right, but to its own. In the face of these 
alternatives the new temper fears, indeed, 
but also solemnly and reverently hopes. 
Nor does the process lessen a sense of sin 
and of its awful consequences, but deepens 
the same, doctrinaire allegations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Eddies are here 
too, veritable Key. Wests and Hell Gates 
(not to pun), but in the two poles of truth 
here comprehended are the possibilities 
(already growing actual) of a Gulf Stream 
for the most frozen Arctic regions of our 
humanity. 

I hesitate to offer these paragraphs in re- 
sponse to the noble but sorrowful tone of 
the great Brooklyn preacher; but for many 
a year these themes have occupied me like- 
wise, and, in the room of fear and forebod- 
ing, I entertain an inexpressibly tender, 
profound and living hope, as when 


The dawn waketh, 
And the shadows flee. 


— eg 


OTHER RESPONSES TO DR. BEHRENDS 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 


What Dr. Behrends says may be true in the 
latitude of Brooklyn, but we cannot think it 
is true of our churches as a whole. Virgil 
makes Aineas say concerning the Greeks, 
‘*From one learn all,” but we are not will- 
ing that even the ‘Greater New York”’ shall 
stand for the whole country in theology. It 
may be that our brightest thinkers are in 
Broeklyn, but while these men are speculat- 
ing between three and four thousand pastors 
are doing faithful work for the Master in our 
churches. 

Our acquaintance with the churches has 
been mostly in our villages and smaller cities, 
and here both pastors and laymen are evan- 
gelical in doctrine and would repudiate such 
statements as Dr. Behrends makes. It is re- 
lated that when the family of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher were overturned in a carsiage Mrs. 
Beecher said, ‘‘ We should be thankful we are 
not hurt,”’ but the Doctor replied, ‘‘ Speak for 
yourself, speak for yourself.’’ So we would 
say to Dr. Behrends, Speak for yourself and 
Brooklyn if you will, but do not for our pas- 
tors and churches as a whole, which we be- 
lieve to be as orthodox and faithful as any 
body of churches in our land. EvaRTs, 


WHITHER 

After perusing one or two of the “ responses 
to Dr. Behrends,’’ undoubtedly representative 
of the position of a large number of Congrega- 
tionalists, these questions arise: 

For “substance of doctrine,’’ how much 
would one lose by leaving his accustomed 
place in an ‘evangelical Congregational”’ 
church and attending the “ First Congrega- 
tional” (Unitarian) church of the same town? 
As one whose parents were “ converted ”’ from 
the Unitarian belief to the old faith which 
Congregationalists have long believed was 
‘‘once delivered to the saints,” and who was 
trained by them in the same faith, but who 
hopes he has always been ready to accept a 
better when found and proven, I am compelled 
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to believe that ‘‘substance of doctrine’’ has 
something to do with the spiritual life. The 
history of liberalism in New England is not 
reassuring, I fear, ag to the future of Congre- 
gationalism if it is to be re-established upon 
ground so fully occupied historically by those 
of the Unitarian and other liberal faiths. 


Doubtless the pastors referred to would be. 


able to state some particulars of divergence 
of their theology, as stated in these articles, 
from that of the historic liberal wing of Con- 
gregationalists. But it is to be feared that 
the layman of ordinary intelligence would 
fail to discriminate thus. 

In the consideration of any question as to 
endurance of the Congregationalism referred 
to in these articles must we not inquire 
whether it has now, and is to have in the 
future, any distinctive articles of belief in 
common with other evangelical denomina- 
tions which shall impart a greater virility 
than pertains to churches of more liberal and 
negative doctrines? Was there ever a time 
when the prayer was more fitting or its 
necessity more urgent, “ Help thou my un- 
belief ’’? PILGRIM. 


A LAYMAN’S PERPLEXITY 


Iam not a professing Christian, but am one 
of those for whose need, in part, churches are 
organized and preaching maintained, and I 
think that the older I grow—I am on the 
shady side of fifty now—and the more preach- 
ing I hear, the less I know about the Bible. 
When [ read it at home it seems to me won- 
derfully clear and plain and precise in its 
statements. It is expressed in such direct 
and simple language that it does not appear 
to need any explanation nor apology. But 
when I goto church I find by the preaching, 
which is, I suppose, according to the new and 
advanced thought, that the Bible is not the 
book I thought it was, is not the sacred book 
that my saintly old mother believed it to be 
when she forbade my reading any other book 
on the Sabbath. 

I learn through modern preachers that the 
Bible account of the creation of the world in 
six days is not correct—needs explanaticn; 
that the account of the creation of Adam and 
Eve needs explanation also. Evolution has 
something to say about that. The fall of 
Adam and Eve should not be understood as 
written. Our ministers can’t let that go 
without an explanation or apology that takes 
all the snap out of it. The story of Jonah 
and the whale is not literal, but contains 
a moral lesson which needs to be explained 
by some wise minister who knows all about 
whales. Most of the miracles, if not all, 
must have some explanation or toning down. 
Even the divinity of Christ himself and his 
miraculous birth get a new interpretation 
under the new thought, and the doctrines 
of atonement, expiation, etc., are so mud- 
dled and obscured that the longer I listen 
to modern preaching the less faith I have in 
the Bible and the less respect for the preach- 
ing. . 

If the Bible is not to be taken as written, 
if a man cannot sit down and read it trust- 
ingly and with faith, what is it good for to 
him? Must he get a minister to explain it to 
him as he would get a lawyer to explain an 
intricate legal document, and, if so, whom 
shall he select among Congregational minis- 
ters? Where is the“ firm foundation ”’ we sing 
about sometimes in church? Sermons like 
some of Dr. Abbott’s, more than all other in- 
fluences combined, have unsettled my old- 
time unquestioning faith in the Bible. 

E. A. 8, 


THE GOSPEL COMPATIBLE WITH THE NEWER 
THOUGHT 


The question as to the-direction of move- 
ment is most vital with reference to the 
young men who are entering the ministry. 
As one who was but recently a student, and 
deeply interested in watching the thoughts of 
his fellow-students, I would like to give one 
answer to Dr. Behrends’s question. 
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That there are movements of thought in our 
day which compel a new grappling with theo- 
logical questions none can deny. The doc- 
trine of evolution has become an axiom in 
scientific classrooms. Historical methods are 
being applied to every department of investi- 
gation. Greatly multiplied materials for a sci- 
entific exegesis have been brought into serv- 
ice. A new philosophy and a new psychology 
have been born. These things are here. 
That they should compel a readjustment of 
our theology is not strange. Woe be to the 
denomination that ignores the problems that 
they raise. The question is, Are those who 
are facing these problems men of earnest con- 
secration? Have they had enough experi- 
ence of the power. of the gospel to lead them 
to make that central? 

My experience would lead me to answer, 
yes. I have seen too much of the intensity of 
the search after light to doubt that young 
men in the seminaries are in earnest, and that 
they hold the gospel of Christ dear. The 
question is as to how to make its truths vital 
to themselves and to their hearers who are 
thinking the new thoughts of the age. In- 
stead of doctrines being evaporated into forms 
of logic and figures of speech, there never was 
a time when forms of logic and figures of 
speech weighed so little. If the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the atonement have suffered 
eclipse, it is precisely because men have come 
to see that in the past they have been too 
much only forms of logic and figures of 
speech. The logic must be translated into 
life, the figures of speech must yield up the 
truth they embody, or they will be brushed 
aside as of ro present value. 

As to Wellhausen and his theory, the case 
is certainly serious if that theory reduces the 
Old Testament to ‘'a mass of fables and for- 
geries.”” For it is difficult to find an Old 
Testament specialist in Germany, Holland or 
Great Britain who does not own some sort of 
allegiance to Wellhausen. In this country 
the Old Testament teachers in at least three 
Congregational seminaries own a like alle- 
giance, while there are men of like mind in 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist semina- 
ries. Every day the theory gains new adher- 
ents. But never was the Old Testament so 
passionately loved, never was it found so in- 
spiring and hence so inspired a book, never 
did it tell so much of God, never was it so full 
of Christ as to those who have learned to look 
at it with the aid ef Wellhausen and his the- 
ory. That that theory reduces the Old Testa- 
ment to “‘ a mass of fables and forgeries ” no 
loyal Wellhausenian would for a moment 
admit. 

Brethren, don’t raise the cry,‘ Back to West- 
minster.’ Westminster is Calvinism, pure 
and simple. Was not that matter settled 
when the Boston council refused on Burial 
Hill longer to call the Congregational 
churches of this country Calvinistic? Dr. 
Behrends misinterprets the movements he 
discovers. No creed can live in its letter. 
Kach period of intellectual ferment must re- 
interpret the truth of Christianity in its own 
terms and by its own methods of thought. 
Let us be thankful that Congregationalism 
does move with the flood, and is not caught 
in an eternally revolving eddy. 

Emporia, Kan. W. H. WALEER. 


ANOTHER WESTERN OPINION 

I am sure I speak for hundreds of pastors in 
all this region when I say that there is no 
cause whatever for such a note of alarm. We 
have the highest respect for Dr. Behrends’s 
ability and judgment, but are sure that he 
cannot put his finger definitely on his men, 
with possibly the rarest exception, in the 
Mississippi Valley. Inspiration, atonement, 
incarnation, the fall and the other doctrines 
of which he speaks are all more vitally be- 
lieved not ‘‘ as figures of speech” than ever 
before by all the younger men in the Congre- 
gational ministry of my acquaintance. 

Minneapolis. JouNn A, STEMEN. 
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How the plague, or the bubonic fever, as it 
is more specifically called, came to Bombay, 
and from whence, is a mystery. It began in 
a section of the city called Mandvi in August 
last, though it was not until the middle of 
September that it was officially recognized as 
an enemy to be fought with the weapons of 
science. Our municipal government was 
rather slow in moving, but at last commenced 
to act under a fire of conflicting advice and 
criticism. Some advisers said it was a filth 
disease, due to the bad drainage, the unsan- 
itary habits of the paople and the crowded, 
ill-ventilated houses. Another theory was 
that it was connected with grain, as Mandvi 
is the chief center of the grain business, and 
grain is stored in large quantities in the base- 
ment and lower floors of the houses. Dead 
rats were found in great numbers, seemingly 
proving that the grain was tainted. The 
grain theory was, however, soon disproved, 
and the poor rats, ants and bugs were charged 
with the crime of spreading the plague; but 
the rats have succeeded in proving their in- 
nocency—they, like men, are not the cause but 
the victims of the plague, working through 
causes as yet unknewn. 

Five months have passed and medical men 
are still in the dark as to its true cause and 
its method of spreading. In the midst of 
such conflicting theories our civic fathers 
had to gird up their loins to do something, 
for an indignant public was behind them with 
a sharp broomstick. That we are not as clean 
as we ought to be was evident to eye and 
nose, and so the cleaning process began and 
has continued up to the present moment with 
ever increasing intensity. The cry of segre- 
gation was raised. Our civic fathers deter- 
mined to be brave, necessary authority was 
speedily obtained from government, and then 
began a reign of terror in Bombay. Those 
attacked at this time were Jains and high 
caste Hindus. A case of plague being sus- 
pected, in came the medical officer, the low 
caste policeman and the army of sweepers, 
the lowest in the social scale. The sick were 
forcibly removed to the infectious hospital, 
the infected clothes were burnt, the rooms 
limewashed and disinfected. 

These sanitary measures trampled on every 
social and religious instinct of the high caste 
Hindu. Their houses were defiled by the 
cleaning process, their sick friends turned 
over to the tender mercies of strangers, and 
altogether it was more than the Hindu could 
bear. It immediately led to the secreting of 
plague cases and violent oppositicn to the 
authorities who came to carry off their sick. 
To add to the terror that this activity of the 
municipality, in the name of science, began to 
cause, the blacklegs of the city saw their good 
opportunity. Donning the uniform of some 
municipal servant, they began in open day- 
light to seize people on the street, charge 
them with having the plague, and forcibly 
pretend to take them to the plague hospital 
until they purchased their relief by the gift 
of money. The most absurd rumors also 
spread abroad, such as that her Majasty the 
Queen was angry at the recent defacement 
of her statue, and had ordered five hundred 
men to be cut open and their livers sent to 
England. Some who had seen the bubces of 
patients lanced at the hospital became eye- 
witnesses to the fact that the doctors were 
cutting out their livers. The great exodus 
that began at this time was due, among the 
ignorant people, not to the fear of the plague, 
but of the mysterious energies of the munic- 
ipal officers and the doings of the blacklegs, 
who were confounded with them. The law 
soon dealt severely and summarily with the 
blacklegs; the municipality withdrew their 
order for segregation, allowed the sick to be 
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cared for in their own homes, and contented 
themselves with limewashing and disinfect- 
ing in the cases of deaths reported to them. 

This weak method proved fine soil for the 
plague to grow in, and, instead of being con- 
fined to the locality where it originated, it be- 
gan to spread far and wide. In houses where 
it got a foothold whole families began to be 
swept away, and the exodus of people now 
fleeing from the terror of the plague crowded 
trains and steamers to their utmost capacity. 
Store after store closed ; all who could obtain 
leave left for the country, until finally in panic 
workmen of all sorts deserted their employ- 
ers, and today, with half the city gone away, 
the streets are deserted and business almost 
hopelessly paralyzed. It is true we have 
never looked so clean as we do today; lime- 
wash has been used unstintingly, until we 
look like rows of whited sepulchers. The 
smell of carbolic powder and sulphur fumes 
fill the air—healthful they may be, but sug- 
gestive of many horrors. Feeling that the 
hands of the municipality needed strengthen- 
ing, the government of Bombay has stepped 
in in the last three weeks aud has increased 
thg stringency of sanitary measures. More hos- 
pitals have been opened and better equipped 
for the cure of patients. Some of the best ex- 
perts are here investigating and advising. 
Professor Haffkine, the well-known bacteriol- 
ogist, is inoculating against the plague, and 
Professor Yersin is soon expected with his 
anti-toxine, so that, while the plague is still 
raging with terrible activity, we seem to be 
doing what we can to subdue our foe with all 
that energy, science and money can do. 

Daily record of the number of plague cases 
and deaths is reported in the daily papers, 
but these figures are unreliable. The secreted 
cases are believed to be many. The deaths 
from the plague are, therefore, better ascer- 
tained from the total number of deaths from 
all causes. By subtracting the average num- 
ber of deaths for the past five years for any par- 
ticular week from the total number of deaths 
from all causes for that week, the remainder 
represents the probsble number of deaths 
from plague. For example, the usual num- 
ber of deaths per week is about 500. Now 
the total is about 1,700. It has been as high 
as 1,900. At its highest point, therefore, we 
have had as many as 200 deaths from plague 
each day. At present the total is about 
140, with a downward tendency, a hopeful 
sign that as the warm weather approaches it 
will be greatly reduced or disappear. Red 
rings are painted on the houses where deaths 
occur. Tenement houses with from one to 
fifteen rings are to be counted as one casually 
passes through the streets. The total esti- 
mated number of deaths from plague is about 
16,000 from August last. 

The Hindus, being the most numerous, have 
suffered the most, especially the low castes, 
who live in crowded and ill-ventilated houses. 
But the plague has attacked the rich and well- 
to-do as well. Mohammedans and Parsees 
have also been greatsufferers. Europeans have 
been comparatively free from it, and of these 
the pure born have been exceptionally free. 
Native Christians have suffered much, but it 
should be noted that this applies only to 
Roman Catholics. They include the Portu- 
gues4 from Goa and the descendants of the 
foiced converts to Christianity, who do not 
conform to sanitary laws. Of Protestant 
native Christians only eight have died of the 
plague. Of these five belonged to the Church 
of England, one to the Methodists and two to 
the Free Church of Scotland. The above is 
worth noting, as government statistics make 
no distinction between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. A distinction, however, 
ought to be made, for the habits of life 








of the two vary in many important particu- 
lars. 

As to the moral effect of the plague, it is 
ascribed by Hindus and Mohammedans to the 
judgment of God for the prevailing irreligion 
and sin. When the sins are specified they 
are such as neglect of ceremonies and the 
like, rather than the breaking of God’s moral 
law, but that God is angry is almost the uni- 
versal expression. Prayers, sacrifices and 
other propitiatory rites have been offered by 
the different communities, in the hope that 
God, or the gods, will be appeased and be 
pleased to remove the plague. On our Chris- 
tians it has had a sobering but healthful 
effect. Many without neglecting their duty 
have been able to leave the city and put their 
families out of danger. 

Those who have had to stay have had to 
face the possibility of attack at any time and 
probable death. Neighbors on all sides have 
died—in the case of one family fifteen on one 
side of them, four on the other. The fact 
that the angel of death thus passed them by 
has filled their hearts with a new sense of 
God’s mercy, and this has in many cases 
quickened their spiritual lives. To the honor 
of the Protestant Indian Christians it ought 
to be told that though Hindus, Mohammedans 
and others have deserted their posts, I have 
yet to learn of a single one of these Chris- 
tians who has run away from his boundes 
duty. They have faced death manfully, and 
who shall say that God has not rewardbd 
their faithfulness by the security of their 
lives? 

What is before us only God knows. We 
look with concern on the coming back of 
those who have fied from the city, driven 
back by the famine. But we know that the 
God who rules is a God of love as well as 
judgment. We hear each day of heart-rend- 
ing scenes, we talk of but little else, ds the 
sadness cf the times fills every one to over- 
flowing. The deserted streets, the funeral 
dirge, the red rings on the houses, signs of 
death, the smell of disinfectants, the fumes of 
sulphur, remind us at every step that death 
is amongst us. But Christian hearts are not 
disturbed with fear, for the living God, in 
whose hands we are, is kind and loving be- 
yond all our conception, and faith in him 
enables us to translate the apparent evil into 
what must be for good. 

That Christians over the world are praying 
for us we know, aad the sympathy of many 
has opened their purse-strings to help those 
whom the plague may leave needy and hun- 
gry, and the prayers of God’s people seem 
like a protecting wall around us, but it is not 
for ourselves that we have much concern. 
We would that-the providence of God now 
manifested in India by famine and pestilence 
may result in helping this people to come 
nearer to God and know him better in the 
love he has manifested through his redeeming 
grace. 

Bombay, India, February. 


ee 


A man charged with drunkenness in the 
Jefferson Market Court cf New York city re- 
cently justified bis act by declaring that he 
obeyed the teachings of the Bible. Being 
challenged by the magistrate to prove his 
assertion, he was handed a copy of the Scrip- 
tures, and read aloud Prov. 31:6,7. He was 
promptly discharged. But if the judge had 
been more familiar with the authority on 
which he based judgment, he might have 
found abundant warrant for committing bis 
prisoner by quoting Prov. 20: 1 and 23: 32, 
This judge, however, is not the only man who 
has based his creed on isolated passages of 
Scripture selec:ed with interested motives 
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The Moody Meetings 

Probably there is not another man living 
for whose coming to Chicago all the ministers 
of the city would strive to make special prep- 
aration. Yet this has been done heartily, 
even enthusiastically. It was done because 
everybody here believes in Mr. Moody, in his 
sincerity, in the earnestness of his purpose 
and in his ability to do good to those who 
hear him. Even his presence in the city stim- 
ulates to greater activity in Christian service 
many who do not hear him. Sunday sermons 
and prayers made reference to Mr. Moody’s 
coming. Monday morning the ministers in 
their various gatherings spoke of it and 
prayed over it. Congregationalists gave up 
the whole morning hour to a consideration of 
what we are to expect from these meetings 
and of the way in which we can most cer- 
tainly secure a blessing from them. 

Tuesday morning, long before the hour for 
Mr. Moody’s arrival, the Auditorium was 
packed with an eager, yet reverent, mass of 
humanity. Thousands vainly strove to gain 
entrance. So it has been each morning and 
each afternoon. Mr. Moody must have spoken 
to as many as 12,000 persons each day. If his 
aim was to reach Christian people and arouse 
them he has succeeded. Fiom the members 
of our churches, irrespective of denomination, 
he has received a royal welcome. All are dis- 
appointed that his stay here has been soshort. 
But he does not feel that his physical strength 
is equal to a protracted campaign, and his 
hope is that the work, now well begun, will 
go forward under other leaders and in the 
different churches without interruption. He 
will not be wholly disappointed, although 
the results will be less than he anticipates. 
There is but one Moody, and it is useless to 
attempt any transfer of his power to any other 
leader. 


Death of Rey. Charles H. Keays 

The ministers were shecked to hear as they 
gathered Monday morning that only a few 
hours earlier Rev. Mr. Keays of Ravenswood 
had entered into his everlasting rest. Few of 
them knew that he had been ill. He was 
robust in his appearance and while a hard 
worker was always careful of his health. 
Two weeks ago he had a slight attack of 
pneumonia, which developed into typhoid 
fever of a malignant type in which the brain 
and nervous system were especially affected. 
Mr. Keays became pastor at Ravenswood in 
1890. He was a brilliant writer and speaker 
and was greatly beloved by his congregation. 
Very modest and shrinking, he took little part 
in ministerial gatherings, but was universally 
esteemed for his ability and devotion to his 
church. He was born in Ontario, Can., March 
8, 1858. He leaves a wife and three little boys, 
the eldest only thirteen years of age. He was 
educated at Magill College, Montreal, and in 
the theological school connetted with it. He 
had pastorates in Michigan at Oxford and 
Grand Haven, in Iowa at Oskaloosa, whence 
he was called to Ravenswood. While he ex- 
celled as a sermonizer he did not neglect his 
pastoral work. He was a fine organizer. 
While reckoned among the more liberal 
of our ministers, he was thoroughly evan- 
gelical and was especially happy in the 
thought that after years of preparation he 
was about to see large numbers in his parish 
converted. The funeral was on Tuesday. 
Rev. J.B. Silcox of the Leavitt Street Church, 
a long time friend, made the chief address. 
The body was taken to Hamilton, Ontario, for 
burial, where Mrs. Keays will permanently re- 
side. 


The Young Woman's Christian Association 

This association has just observed its sec- 
ond anniversary. The public gathering took 
place March 28 in the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. The address was given by Miss E.K, 
Price on the work which the association has 
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already accomplished. She never fails to 
impart a great deal of her own enthusiasm 
to her audience. The association is out of 
debt, and has increased in numbers in two 
years from 66 to 700. It has a library of 500 
volumes, the current periodicals, well fur- 
nished parlors and a good gymnasium. It 
has made arrangements to furnish instruetion 
in music, modern languages, Latin, elocution, 
stenography, dressmaking, cooking and phys- 
ical culture. There are lectures on various 
topics at least once every week. Mrs. N.H. 
Blatchford is the efficient president. 


Birthday of a War Nurse 

To residents in Chicago “Aunt Lizzie,” Mrs. 
Eliza Aiken, for thirty years the missionary 
of the Second Baptist Church, has been a 
familiar figure. Into how many homes she 
has carried the light of the gospel, and into 
how many hearts she has brought the peace 
that follows a sincere faith in the Saviour! 
But the years have not tarried for her any 
more than for others. A few evenings ago 
her friends to the number of 2,500 gathered 
in the audience-room of the church she had so 
faithfully served to celebrate her eightieth 
birthday. The room was decorated with 
flawers, muskets and flags as a reminder of 
her work during the war’ as a nurse. Few 
were permitted to speak with her or to take 
her band, for she is in feeble health and the 
public exercises were somewhat extended. 
They consisted of music, prayer and ad- 
dresses. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, whose parish 
covers almost the same territory as that of 
the Second Church, brought a neighbor’s con- 
gratulations. The Baptist Boys’ Brigade of 
the church furnished the guard of honor. At 
the close of the festivities Mrs. Aiken was 
able to utter a few words of affectionate greet- 
ing and to express her thanks for the present 
she received. The demonstration in her honor 
was such as is accorded to few women in any 
walk of life. 


A Singular Arrest 

While Rev. Paul Nelson, pastor of the 
Danish-Lutheran Church on Dearborn Street, 
was visiting in his parish, a couple of zealous 
policemen set upon him, arrested him and 
carried him, in spite of his protests, to the 
station, where, refusing to consider any of his 
statements, or to permit him to send for any 
of his friends, or to go to his home, of which 
he gave the number, they kept him all night. 
They said that he was a “‘ clever crook’”’ and 
should not escape them. Through the aid of 
Tribune reporters his friends were made ac- 
quainted with his situation, and on their 
appealing to the inspector of the district he 
was released and the representatives of the 
law sternly rebuked. As Mr. Nelson refuses 
to prosecute, nothing will be done in the mat- 
ter, although a good many men who labor 
among the poor in neglected quarters of the 
city would feel safer if they knew that such 
men as these were not allowed to remain on 
the police force. The inspector compelled 
them to apologize to Mr. Nelson. 


The Humphrey Bill 

This bill has been delayed by the parties 
having it in charge till after the election for 
mayor and alderman has taken place. As 
will be remembered, this bill proposes to put 
the control of our streets, so far as their use 
for street car purposes is concerned, into the 
hands of commissioners appointed by the 
governor, and to this extent deprive us of 
the privilege of home rule. It need hardly be 
said that the city is in arms against the meas- 
ure. If the bill passes, the street car mag- 
nates will have the control of our streets for 
half a century at a merely nominal rate, and 
at a cost to us, therefore, cf many millions of 
dollars. Those who know the situation pre- 
fer to trust our common council, corrupt as it 
often is, rather than the method now pro- 
posed. It would seem as if there ought to be 
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some way to prevent the legislatures of the 
States from robbing the cities of their natural 
rights. 


The University Convocation 

The exercises were held April lin the Au- 
ditorium. The room was fall, although it had 
been crowded twice before during the day to 
hear Mr. Moody. Lady Aberdeen was the 
star of the occasion. Her address was un- 
pretentious and sensible. She recognized fully 
the advantages of university training, ex- 
pressed her belief that there is no danger 
that women will be injured by making use 
of them, but at the same time asked if the 
best use of them had been made. She be- 
lieves that the present is in some sense the 
age of woman, but she would not have women 
discharge duties without recognizing their re- 
lation to men, or discharge them in such a 
way as to relieve men of their obligations. 
She spoke as one who has never enjoyed the 
advantages of a university training and there- 
fore as one who, while prizing them highly, 
is yet able to look upon them from the out- 
side and without prejadice. 

President Harper made no announcements 
of large gifts to the university during the last 
quarter. The annual expenses of the institu- 
tion are now $703,215. The number of stu- 
dents for the quarter just closed was 1,131. 
The average increase year by year thus far 
has been 154 per cent. So far as possible the 
government of the university has been put 
into the hands of the students. A high sense 
of honor among them is cultivated. Valuable 
prizes are offered for excellence in debate and 
increased attention is to be given to excellence 
in composition and elocution. The univer- 
sity believes that its faculty should determine 
to what extent its students shall devote them- 
selves to athletics. It will be independent in 
this respect and will not allow itself to be 
governed by any outside dictation. Regular 
courses of instruction have been given Sunday 
mornings both in the Old and in the New 
Testaments. The president has himself given 
the course in the Old Testament. Students 
are allowed a smal! credit for regular attend- 
ance. The experiment has worked so well 
that it will be continued. In all respects the 
university is prosperous. The four biological 
buildings will soon be finished. University 
extension, if less successful than had been 
hoped, has made reasonable progress. 


George E. Hooker, once in our active pas- 
torate but now serving society and Christ by 
study and life at the Hull House, Chicago, 
has an excellent article on the problem of 
street cleaning in the April Review of Re- 
views. He pleads for the abolition of the con- 
tract system with all the frauds on the tax- 
payer and wage-earner which it fosters, and 
points to results in Toronto and New York as 
proof of the superiority of the system which 
makes the city a direct employer, gives to 
the street cleaner a fixed living wage, and 
establishes ethical relations which are de- 
fensible. 


Just why the Presbyterians gather for their 
assembly at Warsaw, Ind., is understood, 
probably, only by those who have an esoteric 
knowledge of the motives which guide the 
governing body of that church in its choice of 
places. We presume that the Indiana city 
will prove a satisfactory gathering place and 
inasmuch as no heresy trials are to constitute 
an enlivening feature of the gathering we take 
it that a presumably ultra conservative theo- 
logical environment will not prove a make 
weight in discussion. It may prove an ad- 
vantageous point for the organization of ex- 
cursions to the Mammoth Cave and to the 
region devastated by the Mississippi floods. 
The date of convening is May 20, 1897, and 
the sermon is to be preached by last year’s 
moderator, Dr. Withrow. 
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The Home 
THE QUEST OF THE ARBUTUS 


For days the drench of noiseless rains, 
Then sunshine on the vacant plains, 
And April with her blind desire 

A vagrant in my veins. 


Because the tardy gods grew kind, 
Unrest and care were left behind; 
I took a day and found the world, 
Was fashioned to my mind. 


The swelling sap that thrilled the wood 
Was cousin to my eager blood. 

I caught the stir of waking roots 

And knew that life was good. 


But something in the odors fleet, 
And in the sap’s suggestion sweet, 
Was lacking—one thing everywhere 
To make the spring complete. 


At length, within a leafy nest, 

Where spring’s persuasion pleaded best, 
I found a pale, reluctant flower, 

The purpose of my quest. 


And then the world’s expectancy 
Grew clear. I knew its need to be 
Not this dear flower, but one dear hand 
To pluck the flower with me. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 





The providential meeting between Dr. 
Grenfell, the Christian physician in her 
Majesty’s service, and little Pomiuk, the 
suffering Eskimo child, is paralleled in 
the dramatic interview between the Chi- 
nese viceroy and his youthful country- 
woman, as described by Miss Butler. The 
young lady, only eighteen, is a third gen- 
eration Christian, her grandfather having 
been a convert, and therefore her feet are 
not bound, although she belongs to a social 
circle;where the girls can wear shoes only 
two and a half inches long. Her simple 
faith is reflected in the naive and idiomatic 
admission, concerning her meeting with Li 
Hung Chang, that she “understands how 
God has the arrangement made before al- 
ready.’’ What a commentary on the break- 
ing down of conservative social customs in 
the Middle Kingdom that this young lady 
should be chosen to represent her nation at 
the Council of Representative Women to be 
held in London in 1898! 


Let no one fail to read Mrs. Cook’s 
earnest words on Fashionable Gambling. 
The fact that a test case of “‘ progressive 
whist” in Waltham was submitted to the 
courts and the judge, himself a card-player, 
decided that prize whist is gambling settles 
the) legality of this form of amusement. 
But it has also its ethical side, which ap- 
peals especially to Christian women. Hor- 
ace Bushnell’s famous phrase, ‘‘ The expul- 
sive power of a new affection,’’ applies to 
things secular as well as things sacred. ‘‘I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God” is as 
true at the edge of the twentieth century as 
when thundered from the summit of Sinai 
in the early history of the human race. 
These brief years of earthly existence are a 
sacred trust and for the use or misuse of 
time we must give account. Amusements 
innocent in themselves, if they steal away 
our hearts and minds from our Master and 
his claims upon our service, become a snare 
of the adversary. Even when there are no 
prizes in whist-playing a familiarity with 
gambling methods is often a bond of union 
between respectable young people and the 
Professional gambler, or at least with those 
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whose company is a dangerous temptation 
to the inexperienced. 


FASHIONABLE GAMBLING 


BY MRS. JOSEPH COOK 


The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, as leaders in a much needed reform, 
have once more earned the thanks of those 
conservative Christians who have viewed 
with alarm that menace to deep spiritual 
life and interest in things which pertain to 
Christ’s kingdom in the modern rage, not 
only for card-playing, but playing for 
prizes, which the women of the Temperance 
Union denounce as ‘‘ fashionable gambling.” 
There was protest even in the ranks of the 
Union, on the ground that ‘‘ many Chris- 
tian women thought it no harm to have 
card-playing as an evening amusement in 
their own homes,’ and that there were 
mutterings of discontent is evinced by ani- 
mated discussions after the meeting broke 
up and the remark that ‘ before long the 
W. C. T. U. would try to set the hour of 
retiring at night and rising inthe morning.” 

These criticisms show how widespread 
is the evil and how deep a hold it has on 
Christian women. No one can visit various 
cities and towns to meet the women of the 
churches in the interest of missions, as it 
has been my fortune to do to some extent, 
without hearing of the absorption of many 
Christian women in card-playing, and this, 
not simply as an “evening amusement in 
their own homes,’’ but good, honest day- 
light hours are squandered in this way. 
No wonder that only one-sixth of the 
women of the Congregational churches are 
interested in missions and that five-sixths 
are utterly indifferent and affirm unblush- 
ingly that ‘“‘they haven’t the slightest in- 
terest in missions.’’ 

In view of the importance and immensity 
of the work there is to be done for the sal- 
vation of our own country, and for millions 
of our contemporaries who have never 
heard of Christ, it seems incredible that 
there is this ever-increasing host of Chris- 
tian women who feel at liberty to waste 
their time in what our Puritan forefathers 
would call ‘‘ vain recreation.” 

I think it was Catherine Beecher who 
said that she was going to postpone card- 
playing until she got to heaven! If it really 
would add greatly to her happiness she 
could take it up in that world, but in this 
she thought she could use her time to bet- 
ter advantage. 

It requires not a little moral courage and 
strength of character for a young woman 
to set her face and use her influence against 
such a popular idol of the hour. You can 
spell it either way you please—idol or idle. 
But have Christians in this most favored 
land become so pleasure-loving and self- 
indulgent that they cannot do as much as 
this for His sake? There may be a certain 
amount of social scorn and even ostracism, 
but the sense of making some sacrifice for 
the Master will give a deep and sweet se- 
renity of spirit undreamed of before, 

And how do Christian mothers dare to 
engage in such a questionable amusement 
with any expectation of keeping their sons 
away from the gambling tables? Only yes- 
terday I heard the story of a mother re- 
monstrating with her son, who had been 
winning money at poker. His only reply 
was to point significantly to a pair of vases 
on the mantel and say, ‘‘ Mother, how were 
those vases obtained? ’”’ 
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‘*O,” said the mother, somewhat em- 
barrassed, ‘‘those were prizes I won at 
whist.” 

‘* Very well,” said the son. ‘ You play 
for prizes. I play for money. The prin- 
ciple is the same.”’ 

It is needless to add that the mother de- 
cided then and there to quit her * fashion- 
able gambling.’’ May this latest crusade 
of the Woeman’s Christian Temperance 
Union receive a hearty and outspoken ‘‘ God- 
speed ’’ all along the line! 





PARABLES IN PIOTURES 


IV. THE UNJUST STEWARD 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 





Again we turn the pages of our old illu- 
minated missal until we pause at length 
upon one of unusual beauty, at the service 
for the ‘‘ Eighth Sunday after Pentecost.’’ 
The introit—or opening anthem— is from 
the Forty-eighth Psalm, beginning at the 
ninth verse. It is a little difficult at first to 
identify the quaint Latin text with the fa- 
miliar words, ‘‘We have thought of thy 
loving kindness, O God, in the midst of thy 
temple.” After some study we make it 
out: Suscepimus Deus misericordiam tuam 
in medio temple. 

These few words are spread out into four 
lines, with the accompanying score written 
in the queer musical notation of medizval 
ages. These are inclosed in an arabesque 
scroll of the most fanciful design. Every 
curve contains some entirely unique con- 
ceit. A tiny caterpillar crawls on the first 
leaf at the top and a sturdy frog brings up 
the rear at the end of the scroll. Curious 
birds with swan-like necks and long, pointed 
beaks appear here and there, no two alike, 
Finally a splendid winged dragon stretches 
his length across the bottom of the page, 
his scaly neck encircled by the arm of a 
naked baby figure standing beside him. A 
border of delicate, starry flowers finishes 
the whole. 

The initial in the upper corner encircles 
a tiny illustration of the parable of the 
unjust steward, If the letter bears but a 
faint resemblance to an S, we have to re- 
member that Liberale shaped it to admit 
his miniature! The subject was chosen 
from the lesson of the day, which is found 
in Luke 16. As an art subject the parable 
of the unjust steward is seldom treated. 
The only other instance I happen to know 
of is a picture in the Berlin Gallery by 
Schiavone, companion to a picture of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard. Being long and 
narrow, it is supposed that the two once 
formed the sides of a cassone or chest. It 
was probably a money chest because both 
parables refer to the payment of money. 
It is a curious coincidence that the two 
parables thus classed together in art are 
also classed together by exegetists as the 
most obscure in our Lord’s teaching. In 
the picture before us we have no sugges- 
tion of a higher meaning—it is simply 
a deftly painted scene of a steward’s 
office. 

The workmanship is so exquisite that we 
linger with delight over the tiny detaile— 
the jars and pitchers seen in the outer 
room, the pen which the steward hands to 
one of the debtors. The attitudes and ges- 
tures are very expressive, the grouping 
admirably done, Altogether we have in 
this finger-nail sketch a story as completely 


and beautifully painted as if om a great - 


canvas. 
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A REMARKABLE MEETING WITH LI 
HUNG OHANG 


BY CLEMENTINA BUTLER 


The father of the young lady mentioned 
in this sketch has the distinction of being 
the first Christian Chinaman to take the 
first and second degrees in the national 
competitive examinations. It is the cus- 
tom, on the attainment of this degree, to 
publish a “ yellow book,’”’ which tells the 
family history and the honors which may 
have been brought to it by any of its mem- 
bers, In this case, in addition to her fa- 
ther’s attainments, the book recorded the 
fact that an uncle, who was first lieutenant 
in the Chinese navy, lost his life in the bat- 
tle of Port Arthur, 

A little over a year ago the daughter 
came to this country, intending to remain 
a few years for study, to fit herself to do 
work among the women of her native land. 
She entered one of our seminaries, and her 
simplicity and charming manner, together 
with her beautiful Christian spirit, won 
hosts of friends. With deep regret she 
gave up her studies here and returned to 
China at her father’s command, as he had 
betrothed her, according to Chinese cus- 
tom, toa young Chinaman of good position, 
who had been educated in Scotland, Prov- 
identially her passage was taken on the 
very steamer which Li Hung Chang se- 
lected on his return to his native land. 
The rest of the story must be told in her 
own language, in a letter written to Miss 
Sites, the friend who accompanied her to 
America, 

‘‘We stopped for an hour at Victoria, 
just on account of Li. Many Chinese came 
on board te greet him, They all knelt be- 
fore him to show their respect. One man 
brought along his little boy, only four or 
five years old, and when he knelt he was so 
cute everybody admired him. Li is very 
sensible, aud just dresses and acts like any 
Chinese gentleman. I rather like him. He 
don’t put on any airs, as I thought he 
would.” 

The next day she writes: ‘‘Such a won- 
derful thing has happened. How I wish 
you were with me when the great man Li 
walked past your little girl, and turned and 
looked at her with a real ‘grandpapaly’ 
expression! Immediately after he sent his 
interpreter to inquire who I am, where I 
came from, bow long I have teen abroad, 
what school I enter, etc. This man cannot 
talk our Focchow dialect, so he went and 
brought Mr. Lo, the Foochow secretary. 
We had quite a little talk, for, although he 
was a stranger and a Chinese man, I was so 
happy to again meet some one who could 
speak to me in my own dear native dialect. 
I went down to our cabin and got the ‘‘ yel- 
low book,’’ which you remember I packed 
in my trunk. Mr. Lo took the book in to 
Li and came back, saying his Excellency 
wished to leok it over, and was much 
interested to find I am the daughter of a 
titled man.’’ 

The diary letter continues the next day: 
‘*O, my heart is still jumping and my hands 
still trembling. Just come down from Li’s 
room, you know! This morning he sent 
out the word, wants to see me at ten o’clock, 
Well, I want to tell you about the little 
affair in his room, As soon as he sent for 
me I come down to our cabin and put on 
my pretty silk suit and asked Miss Hart- 
ford (the missionary with whom she was 
traveling) to go up with me, When we 
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came befere him I knelt down real low, but 
the dear man, he rise from his seat, come 
and assist me up, and, bless you, he want to 
shake hands with me and we did! We sat 
down, while he asked me all about the 
family from father down to little sister Sa 
Muoi. He asked me how old I am, who is 
my English teacher, I told him you. After 
many more questions Li said he wished to 
appoint me to represent our dear China in 
the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, to be held in London in 1898, 
Just think! Your little girl having some- 
thing to do with the Chiriese Government! 
...» The reason Li wants me to go is be- 
cause he read my father’s yellow book and 
he know who I am—my father’s daughter 
and my uncle’s niece. But I think it is 
most of all because I am your little girl. 
You taught me the English, brought me to 
America and sending me back at this time 
give me the chance to meet Li. 

‘‘ He gave me three big books, histories of 
the World’s Congresses, to keep. I am 80 
glad to have something from him, such a 
great man, next to our emperor, I am 
glad, too, he has given me such an honor to 
carry home. I think father will be very 
pleased; you know he care so much for 
honors and this is from our government. 
I understand how God has the arrangement 
made before already and he put me on this 
trip with Li and is going to use me to shine 
for China. Don’t worry about your little 
girl should be proud or anything like that, 
but she will learn to be more meek than ever 
from her Jesus, her Master. I tell youit will 
be a great change for China on account of Li’s 
visit to Americaand England, Why should 
China send a woman to meet with ‘ Repre- 
sentative Women of the World’? I thought 
Chinese Government shall never have any- 
thing to do with women, and now 80 soon 
this new way is opened for the poor girls 
and women to be accounted side by side 
with men.”’ 

This appointment was the result of a re- 
quest made to the viceroy by Lady Aber- 
deen that he should send a representative 
to the coming congress. Even if some- 
thing should occur to prevent this young 
lady from filling the position, the encour- 
aging fact remains that this greatest man 
of the East was so favorably impressed with 
her character and attainments—the result 
of Christian training—as to select her for 
this honorable position. This is a most 
welcome incident to encourage those who 
are laboring to elevate the women of China. 
It is not probable that he had ever before 
shaken hands with a Chinese woman, and 
his action in doing this and rising from his 
seat to welcome this young Christian woman 
are remarkable evidences of his favor and 
appreciation, 

During the interview it was decided that 
Dr. Hii King Eng, the first Chinese woman 
to study medicine in this country and to 
practice in her own land, should go to Lon- 
don to accompany this young lady. The 
letter continues: ‘‘ Li commanded me to 
learn Mandarin thoroughly and to keep up 
my English also, because he desires me to 
go to Peking to see him just before we go to 
London in 1898, also when we come back 
we must carry the report to him at Peking, 
and then he will present us to the empress 
of our China, I trust the Father for all 
things and for this also. O, in some way 
you must help me! I know our work is 
getting greater and greater, so we—you and 
I together—must work to save this nation. 
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And by and by, when we are through in 
this world, we will go to see our Heavenly 
Father, who is the ‘Lord of Lords’ and 
‘ King of Kings,’ and hand in hand together 
report our work before his throne, I think 
we are called to help and save China, He 
wants us to work; therefore it is his will to 
make Li notice and have something to say 
to your loving little girl, Marguerite.’’ 

In spite of her admiration for American 
ideas she is still a loyal Chinese, and writes: 
‘* The viceroy is not going to stop in Japan, 
and I am glad!’’ In another letter she 
says, ‘‘I was perfectly well on the board 
ship across the Pacific Ocean, and never 
had any seasick at all. We enjoyed being 
with the great man, Li Hung Chang.” 

There are many of these bright young 
Chinese girls in the different mission 
schools, and this occurrence strengthens 
our faith to believe that as they are fitted 
for usefulness One greater than Li wil! 
open doors of opportunity for gracious 
service for the King of Kings. 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENOY 


BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN 





Many persons who perform their ordinary 
duties in an admirable manner become con 
fused and helpless when some accident up 
sets the usual household routine, The 
more regular and unvaried their lives are 
the more apt they are to grow selfish, 
mechanical and timid, and as heroism con 
sists in absolute forgetfulness of self, they 
are rendered incapable through their very 
liking for the ease and pleasantness that 
comes from order and quiet, for the sacri 
fices demanded by emergencies. One must 
have a warm, full-pulsed heart to be able at 
an instant’s notice to tear down some labo 
riously constructed household altar in orde: 
to furnish material needed by a sufferer. 
Only a nature intrepidly affectionate and 
devoted could wrest the best linen sheets 
from the spare bed to make bandages, 
throw a sealskin jacket—nothing else being 
at hand—over a maid whose dress is op 
fire, or stand and see a burglar rob the safe 
of cherished jewels and family silver, with 
out uttering a cry that would be fatally ex- 
citing to the sick husband, asleep in ap 
adjoining room. 

These are but typical instances of the op 
portunities for moral heroism life is contin 
ually furnishing. It is to be hoped that 
there are few young persons, even at that 
period which is admittedly most careless 
and indifferent, so self-absorbed as a girl ! 
saw lately pass upstairs on her way from 
school, right by the open door of a room in 
which lay an aged relative nearly dead from 
a fall without an inquiry or an exclama- 
tion. That is a sort of self-command one 
scarcely desir°s to emulate, Preferable by 
far is the devotion even of the nervous, ex- 
citable creature, in whose judgment there 
can be little reliance placed, but who is to 
be depended upon for a sort of desperate 
courage at a critical moment and for an 
unhesitating sacrifice of self. 

For it is, above all, the sacrifice of self 
that is needed in times of danger. Emer 
gencies call for more than the doing of 
one’s duty, unless, indeed, one have an ex- 
alted conception of duty. The calculating 
nature, however conscientious, will fail, 
but “love never faileth.”’ 

To unite calculation with generosity is to 
combine wisdom with love, and in the calm 
time that precedes storms this is what we 
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ought toaim todo. There is such a thing 
as getting ready for the unexpected, and 
indeed the best way to avert disaster from 
our house is to have everything prepared 
for accidents. It seems sometimes as if 
there were really ‘‘a spirit of contrariness 
in events.” For if you go upona journey 
with arnica, adhesive plaster and restora- 
tives nobody gets hurt, while the first time 
you leave these things at home you are sure 
to wish forthem, Lock the pantry window 
twelve nights and itis probable that there 
is nothing there to tempt a tramp, while on 
the thirteenth night, when you have forgot- 
ten to turn the bolt, there will be cold roast 
fowls and pies for Sunday’s dinner. 

‘* Eternal vigilance is the price of safety,’’ 
but who can be eternally vigilani? And 
since one cannot—since untoward events 
are certain, sooner or later, to throw the 
nicest provider out of balance—what can 
save us from the state of dismay or frantic 
alarm that will render us useless in time of 
need? Self-possession can be cultivated 
and is, nowadays, in schools and colleges, 
by “accident drills.’”’ But even the best 
schools are marrow, while life is broad. 
There is always an unexpected quantity 
in each coming day. Tomorrow may be 
doomsday. How are we to be ready for il? 
Let us always be ready with that greatest 
of all qualities—the power to lay down our 
life for our friend. So we may win the 
safety we are not too anxious over, for 
‘‘he that loveth his life sha!'l lose it.’’ 


—<————a 


OUR FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


BY JOSEPHINE E. CRAGIN 


A few quaint lines of Longfellow’s re- 
peat themselves over and over to me these 
days of early spring, when all nature is 
awaking to new life. Nature herself, in 
the guise of a kind old teacher, is repre 
sented as calling to the child, the learner: 


‘‘Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is yet unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


Perhaps research in no branch of God’s 
handwriting brings faller reward than the 
study of our New England flowering trees 
and shrubs, To gain the greatest pleasure 
from them some knowledge of their haunts 
and habits is essential, as most of them re- 
main in blossom but a brief time, and we 
may lose much by not seeking in the right 
time and place, 

Allusion only can be made to a large 
group of the earliest to appear, the catkin- 
bearing trees and bushes, but they are 
objects of great beauty, laden with clusters 
ef swaying, pendulous aments in delicate 
lines of sober grays and browns, with a 
suggestion of crimson and, as the blossom 
matures, of yellow. This class includes 
the oaks and birches, the willows, poplars 
and alders, the lowly, fragrant sweet fern 
and, one of the most interesting among 
them, sweet-gale, which must be sought on 
the banks of a water-course, often leaning 
far over, as if to admire its own grace and 
beauty, and sending far out over the water 
with every breath of wind great clouds of 
pollen, like purest, finest gold dv-* 

The vision of a spice-bush, or benzoin, in 
blossom on a sunny April morning is one 
not to be forgotten. The clear, pure yel- 
low, like a bit of sky at sunset, gives it the 
appearance of being aglow with light, and 
if, as I have seen it, growing on a small 
island just beyond reach—for it likes the 
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low-lying meadow lands—its charm is en- 
hanced. It is to April what witch-hazel is 
to October. Sometimes the dried and pow- 
dered berries are used for spice, and in our 
latest war the leaves were substituted for 
tea, 

Its relative, the sassafras, blooms a little 
later, having also small, yellow and fragrant 
blossoms, Its uses are manifold, every part 
being utilized in some practical manner. 
The berries are so eagerly sought by birds 
that few are left to ripen. Not only is it 
useful and beautiful, with its odd, mitten- 
shaped leaves, but historic. The aromatic 
roots formed part of the first cargo ever 
exported from Massachusetts, and it is said 
its fragrance reached Columbus and enabled 
him to persevere and convince his mutinous 
crew that land was near. 

The white, flat-topped clusters of the 
wayfaring tree appear in May, and the 
creamy white of the red: berried elder, whose 
brilliant scarlet berries are the earliest of 
all fruits to ripen. There is not much fear 
that the shad bush, with sweet, snowy 
masses Of bloom, will be overlooked. The 
pear shaped edible fruit ripens in June, 
giving another name, Juneberry, while still 
another, serviceberry, was given because 
the Indians gathered and used such great 
quantities of the fruit. 

The cherries follow quickly and add 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape—the 
close-growing clumps of chokecherry, its 
numberless round spikes of pure white 
lighting up roadsides and fence corners, 
the slender wild red cherry, whose petals 
fall so soon, while a wild black cherry tree 
in full blossom cannot be surpassed for 
elegance. 

It is noticeable that most May blossoming 
shrubs are white flowered. Rhodora is a 
bright exception—rhodora, sung by Emer- 
sop, ‘‘rival of the ruse.’’ Patches of the 
vivid color adorn rocky pastures and lanes, 
giving a wonderful charm, like a bit of 
brightness in a somber picture, 

By and by it will give place to lambkill, 
one of Thoreau’s favorite flowers. ‘‘ Small, 
ten-sided, rosy-crimson basins,’’ perfect 
miniatures in form of the larger kalmias, 
gems of beauty, growing side by side with 
inconspicuous but fragrant wax myrtle or 
bayberry. In our great-grandmother’s 
days the small gray berries were carefully 
gathered and the tallow extracted for can- 
dies. I think they must have retained 
some of the sweetness which these crushed 
leaves exhale. 

Wild roses enliven these pasture lands in 
early summer, perfect flowers of purest 
pink, well-deserved favorites of artist and 
poet. The pale green, drooping tassels 
of moosewood, and racemes of mountain 
maple, the scarlet and yellow of the various 
kinds of larger maples, early develop into 
the curious ‘‘keys.’’ These inclose the 
winged seeds which the winds are soon to 
distribute far and wide. The winds are 
our great natural seed sowers, doing their 
best to replace the forests which man re 
lentlessly destroys. 





The two chief sources of all true knowledge 
are education and inspiration. Education is 
development of the personal powers; inspira- 
tion breathes into man new truths. You may 
edueate one through all his years, yet if you 
teach him nothing new he has been but little 
favored. Education is conservative; inspira- 
tion is progressive. Education is timid; in- 
spiration is daring and brave.—D. O. Mears. 
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Closet and Altar 


Your life needs days of retirement, when 
it shuts the gates upon the noisy whirl of 
action and is alone with God. 





The true fast is the making of an empti- 
ness about the soul that the higher fullness 
may fill it. 





We know that we are made in the image 
of God because we cannot in our best mo- 


‘ments accept any standard but this—of per- 


fection to be sought after through eternity; 
the grandeur of our being is that there will 
always be something beyond for us to seek, 
—Lucy Larcom. 





Even men have felt, when they suffered 
supremely in submission to God, that their 
submissive souls sprang into freer sympa- 
thy with God and understanding of his 
plans; what then must it have been for him 
who was God, self-clouded in humanity for 
awhile, when, submissive to the Godhood in 
his suffering, the cloud broke from him and 
the long exile was finished, and the divinity 
of the Son swept through the encumbrance 
of the human life and laid itself close to the 
divinity of the Father.— Phillips Brooks. 





O God, O kinsman loved, but not enough, 
O man with eyes majestic after death, 
Whose feet have toiled along our pathways 
rough, 
Whose lips drawn human breath ; 


By that one likeness which is ours and thine, 
By that one nature which doth hold us kin, 
By that high heaven where sinless thou dost 
shine, 
To draw us sinners in; 


By thy last silence in the judgment hall, 
By long foreknowledge of the deadly tree, 
By darkness, by the wormwood and the gall, 
I pray thee visit me. 
—Jean Ingelow. 





It is easy enough for us to bring our palm 
branches to the church today. It is easy 
enough to shout our hosannas, to sing our 
hymns and swell his worship; but are we 
owning him as King of men? Are we giv- 
ing his throne a place in our hearts? Are 
we taking his precepts into our lives? Is 
he our King, King of that kingdom which 
is within? If not, he is weeping as truly on 
this Palm Sunday morning, sad in the midst 
of all the homage, as he was on the first one 
we are commemorating. If he is, then he 
is receiving it as truly as when his disciples 
in their sincerity shouted, Hosanna.— Regi- 
nald H, Howe. 


© thou, wbo comest from Edom, gloz 
tious in tby apparel, traveling in tbe 
greatness of thy strengtb, who speaketh 
in tigbteousness, migbty to save, gras 
ciously bebold thy people who call upon 
thee. Wn all our affliction thou wast af=- 
flictedD and tbe angel of tby presence 
saved us. Thou who didst tread the 
winepress alone, when of tbe people 
there was none witb thee, see now tbe 
travail of thy soul and be satisfied. To 
thee, sacrificed for us, d0 we bere and 
now in tby presence and in the week of 
tby Passion present ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, bolp and 
living sacrifice unto thee, beseecbing 
thee so to strengtben us by tbyp grace 
that we may botb follow tbe example of 
tby patience and also be made partakers 
of tby resurrection, who art witb tbe 
Fatber and the Holy Gbost, one God, 
world witbout end. Amen, 


aay aa 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


CHARADE 
The princess, Anne of Cleves, was ne’er ealled fair, 
E’en by her spouse; and so the FIRST, allied in 
part 
To her, she only would allow to share 


29 


The smallest particle of space in her warm heart, 


The politician hustles, far and near, 
That, like the sportsman, he may get the NEXT 
or TWO; 


And of the people’s censure feels no fear, 
Provided his base “ tools”’ prove to his orders true. 


The LAST e’er fills a high and valued place, 
And voices well the cause of Country, Heart and 
Home. 
To find the WHOLE you'll need a world-wide race 
To run, and e’en toearth’s far-off extreme to roam, 
NILLOR. 
30. ANAGRAMS 
The following anagrams, when resolved, 
form ths names of fourteen poems by a great 
English poet, and the initials of these poems 
give the author’s name: 1. All Fires Dry Me. 


2. Valor’s New Door. 3. 1 Am Fat. 4. Quiet 
Cares. 5. Ho, Ned Crane. 6. Is Pun Fodder. 
7. Them Is Noted. 8. In A Lee. 9. Loosing 
an Ant. 10. I Win the Nig. Doll. 11. Why, 
As You Make. 12. Dame Sears. 13. Dye, 
Tom Moore! 14. No Rome. 


MYSTICALIA. 


31." ENIGMA 


I clasp the soft, the slim, the fair; 
In fairy fétes I take a part; 

And jeweled crowns with kings I share, 
While planets move within my heart. 


Some good folk will not haye me near, 
Yet I may boast a friend or two; 

Though tales of bloody strife, I fear, 
When I’m about, are all too true! 


Around tte world, from place to place 
I run, yet never reach a home; 
But then [said he of Cawsar’s race] 
“All good roads lead one on to roam(Rome}!” 
MABEL P.g 


32. MYTHOLOGICAL ANAGRAMS 


OUR RAA ushered in the morning fair; 
CHAS LELI in the JARTON war took part; 
T. OSCAR immortality did share 
With LUXLOP, whom he loved with all his heart. 


The goddess of the groves was IFO NEAR. 
RICH BADSY was a monster—one of two 

Who filled the hearts of mariners with fear. 
SAM RUPY and HIS BET were lovers true. 


SLY SUBE, adversely driven from place to place, 
By OPPELENE at last was welcomed home; 
POCCLYS were workmen of a giant race; 
SEER SUP from direful fate saved DAN DE 


ROAM. 
M. H. Dow. 


33. ARITHMETICAL 


How would you divide 348 into seven parts 
so that the first part is two greater than the 
second, two less than the third, twice the 
fourth, one-half the fifth, the square of the 
sixth and the square root of the seventh? 

F. L. 8. 


34. ENIGMA 


I’m found in bright but not in fair, 
In fragment, too, though net in part; 
Part of a plough, though not the share, 
And “Tangles” hugs me to his heart. 


I’m always nigh, though never near; 
In figures found, though not in two; 
I help to fright, but never fear; 
I’m always right, though hardly true. 


Within a range, but not in place; 
I share a dwelling far from home; 
I gallop hard, but never race; 
Though always strange 1 never roam. 
A. B, ©. 
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ANSWERS 
26, Hidden tangle. 
27. 1, Charles Dickens, 2. Miss Warner. 3. T. B. 
Aldrich. 4. F. W. Farrar. 5. Flora Shaw. 6. Mrs. 


Stowe. 7. Miss Alcott. 8. Chas, Dickens. 9. M. and 
€. Lee. 10. Miss Alcott. 11. Chas. Dickens. 12, 
Chas. Dickens. 13. Sophy May. 14. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 15, Susan Coolidge. 16. Mra. Champney. 
17. Miss Yonge. 19. Rebecca Harding Davis. 20. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 21. Margaret Sydney. 22. Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps. 23. Mra. Whitney. 24. Mary 
Wilkins. 25. E, Cumings. 26. Thomas Hughes, 
27. Daniel DeFoe. 28. Mrs. Burnett. 29. Mrs. Ew- 
ing. 30. Jacob Abbott. 31. Mrs. Wiggin. 32. Alfred 
Tennyson. 33. W. C. Bryant, 34. Jane Austen. 
35. Thomas Hood, 36. Chas. Dickens. 37. Alfred 
Elmer. 38. Chas. Kingsley. 39. Chas. Dudley 
Warner. 40. Sir Walter Scott, 41. W. M. Thack- 
eray. 42. Wm. Wordsworth. 43. Mrs. Browning. 
44. Wm. Motherwell. 45. W. M. Thackeray. 46, 
Lew Wallace. 47. Robert Browning. 48. E. A. 
Poe. 49. Henry James, 50. Jacob Abbott. 

28. 1. Vile, Jive, evil, veil. 2. Leap, peal, pale, 
plea. 3. Deal, lade, lead, dale. 

More specimens of the best of the bouts-rimés 
tangles are given this week. For No. 32, which is 
thought to be in some respects the best, the prize 
is awarded M. H. Dow, 39 Sixth Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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A SUNDAY FOR BRAIN WORKERS 

Frank R. Stockton urges the necessity of 
brain workers taking an additional rest day 
during the week, for the reason that all the 
exercises and observances proper to Sunday 
are merely a continuation of his ordinary la- 
bors. But he does not advocate that the 
brain worker should give up his Sunday. He 
says: 

He has as much right to his religious 
privileges as any one. But he also has a 
right to a day of rest, and this Sunday does 
not give him... . It is the want of this 
day of rest which has so great an influence 
in the early breakdown of the head worker. 
Clergymen, lawyers, writers, and many 
other classes of brain workers, find them- 
selves victims to nervous exhaustion and 
similar disorders when they ought to be in 
the prime of their vigor, and this, in great 
measure, because they are deprived of a 
true Sabbath. The teacher fares much bet- 
ter, when, in common with his scholars, he 
has a holiday in the week. 

We would not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the institutions or customs or- 
dained by society and religion. We would 
not favor the passage of any social decree 
which would give the brain worker a per- 
fect immunity to play tennis, to go fishing, 
or to work in his garden, or at his turning 
lathe, while his neighbors were at church 
or at Sunday schoo]. We do not wish him 
to be set apart as a social invalid, allowed 
to do things that others must not do, and 
to be excused from duties which others are 
expected to perform. He does not wish to 
be thus set apart, and, in most cases, would 
not avail himself of these privileges if they 
were offered him. As a rule, he has as 
strong religious instincts as any one else, 
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and wishes to go to church with his neigh- 
bors. Who would care to be hoeing beans 
in a straw hat and old shirt and trousers 
while the Sunday bells were ringing and his 
neighbors in their Sunday clothes were 
walking churchward past his garden? And 
how even less pleasant would it be, bait- 
smeared and sunburned, and carrying a 
string of fish, to meet these good people, in 
long procession, coming out of church. 
Would a special privilege put one at his 
ease? To the respectable brain worker, 
who desires for himself and family a good 
position in society, such exceptional and 
peculiar privileges would give no pleasure, 
and, consequently, would do no good. He 
wishes to work among his flowers and his 
vines when other people are working among 
theirs, and he can only enjoy outdoor sports 
and indoor exercises at such times when his 
friends and neighbors also think proper to 
enjoy them, He wants one day in seven 
when he can give his brain the rest and his 
body the exercise that they need, and this 
day cannot be Sunday. He must have a 
Sabbath which shall fall on a week day. 
Head workers who have their times of la- 
bor under their own control should think 
seriously of this matter, and consider 
whether or not their brains are obeying the 
commandment, ‘'Six days shalt thou la- 
bor.’’ Itis a matter of grave importance if 
one wishes to work profitably during} a 
natural life. 
panes SORES 

The great emotions are not meant to come 
to us daily in their unqualified strength. God 
knows how to dilute his elixirs for the soul. 
His fine, impalpable air spread round the earth 
is not more cunningly mixed from pungent 
gases for our hourly breath than life itself is 
thinned and toned that we may receive and 
bear it.— Mrs. Whitney. 
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EAR CORNERERS: Having dis- 
D patched (in an innocent way) all 
the Pets of a general character last 
week, I intended next to attack the ‘‘stack 
of black cats,’’ and otherwise colored mem- 
bers of the feline race, about whom their 
fond owners have from time to time written 
us. But to my dismay when I went up into 
the composing-room on the proper day to 
see if the proof was all right I found it was 
not all right, for D. F.’s blue pencil had 
made a long mark to show how much must 
come out if those two sledfuls of pets went 
in. That excluded the strangest pet of all. 
Here it is, with other letters which will be 
surely cut of date before we get through 
with those cats! 

You remember that a few weeks ago (Feb. 
11) the horned toad was up for discussion 
and inquiry was made about that California 
boy who sent us the original specimen, 
which we named Callie-Ollie. 

Pomona, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I still live in California. 
I will send you a horned toad that you can 
keep—warranted not to run away. 

OLIVER C, 


Remembering our experience in 1889, we 
opened that box with great care—but he 
didn’t jump outatall. He was finely stuffed 
and mounted on a card. He is just four 
inches long from the tip of his horned head 
to the tip of his spiny tail. Phrynosoma 
cornuta sits on my mantel in state—and he 
is handsome! I just showed him toa boy 
who came in to get some Newfoundland 
stamps. Our Cornerer’s card says that he 
has a Wood Working Establishment, ‘ Cali- 
ifornia Curios,” etc., and a local paper says 
that he was awarded a diploma for the best 
display of lathe work. I have the impres- 
sion that he was a New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts boy, who went out there for 
his health, but [am notsure. (By the looks 
of his photograph he must have got what 
he went for! ) 

So many of our members are interested in 
Nantucket, either as visitors there, or as de- 
scendants from its early settlers, I will quote 
from some of the letters following our Nan- 
tucket page (of Jan. 28). 

NANTUCKET. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Thanks for full ac- 
count of ‘‘ the shearing.” You will be glad to 
hear that I am connected with all those old 
families and that I am descended from the 
Coffins through the Starbucks! Thomas Macy 
was my sixth great-grandfather in five differ- 
ent lines; Thomas Barnard, Tristram Coffin, 
Richard Gardner and Nathaniel Starbuck 
were all my sixth great-grandfathers. The 
“haul-over’”’ which you mention visiting is 
no more. Ina recent heavy storm the ocean 
cut a channel to the harbor at that point, so 
that the upper part of the island is cut off 


from the main part and become a separate 
island. JuLia B. 


DoRCHESTER, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was very much inter- 
ested in the article about Nantucket. Tris- 
tram Coffin was an ancestor of my papa, 
whose home was at Martha’s Vineyard. I go 
there every summer to see my grandma. 
There is a blind man down there named 
Daniel who does all sorts of errands. He 
goes all around the town with a bell to let the 
people know if there is to be an entertain- 
ment or an excursion. He is called the “town 
crier.” I enjoy the boating at Edgartown. 
I can row a boat with two oars. Gay Head is 
at the extreme western part of Martha’s Vine- 

ard. I spent the night there at an Indian’s 

ouse. The Indian woman had a little ‘“‘ In- 
dian pig,” who was afraid of me. The cla 

cliffs of Gay Head are noted for their beauti- 

ful colors. When moist the clay is easily cut. 
HELEN C. 


I wonder if Helen is right in using ‘“‘ who” 
in the last sentence but two. Who is usu- 
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ally understood to refer to persons and 
which to animals and things, but occasion- 
ally exception is made in favor of who when 
it relates to the nobler animals, But I think 
the line ought to be drawn this side of a 
pig! 

This is from a more distant State: 

.. . Thatarticle will callup many responses 
in feeling if not in words, for those who are 
Nantucket-born never lose their interest in 
the quaint old island. I well remember the 
old shearing times. I don’t think there was 
as like itin thecountry. Extra steam- 
ers would be put on to bring the crowds from 
the continent. For months previous the boys 
and girls would save every penny they could 
for ‘shearing money.” A little way outside 
the great sheep inclosures were erected sev- 
eral large refreshment tents, in which every- 
thing eatable and drinkable was sold. There 
was no restriction of prohibitory laws then, 
and gambling in different forms was as open 
as day. There was a large springboard plat- 
form for dancing, and * blind Frank,’’ whom 
I well remember, would saw away on his old 
fiddle, as only he could do. There were lots 
of whale ships then, and the returned whale- 
men with their best girls would make things 
lively on the platform. In the forenoon we 
boys would engage with the owners to catch 
their marked sheep and carry them to the 
shearing tents, and thus earn some money to 
spend in refreshments. Between you and 
me, it was there that I drank my first glass of 
wine, which eventually Jed me to a whaler’s 
life and to regrets unspeakable that my mother 
never lived to hear from her wayward boy. 


Perhaps the gentleman did not intend me 
to print this, so that if you chance to meet 
him at the C. E. Convention in San Fran- 
cisco this summer, you need not tell him 
that I have done so! I copied it to show 
that there is a sad side of such scenes, 
which seem so jolly. On the whole, I do 
not believe those old-fashioned festivals, as 
‘‘ shearing,’ ‘ musters,” and the like, were 
half as enjoyable as our modern modes of 
recreation by vacation trips to the seashore 
or the mountains. (I always except Nevada 
prize fights, which are worse even than 
Spanish bull. fights, by as much as a man is 
better than an animal!) 

LANCASTER, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Apropos of your remarks 
in the Nantucket Corner, allow me to quote 
the old lines which I have heard there, con- 
taining some of the old names of the town. 


The Rays and Russels coopers are, 

The knowing Folgers lazy; 

A lying Colman very rare, 

And scarce a learned Hussey ; 

The Coffins, noisy, fractious, loud, 

The silent Gardners, plodding ; 

The Mitchells good, the Barkers proud, 

The Macys eat the pudding. 

E. ¥. M, 
Is this lady a Mitchell or a Macy, or de- 

ascended in five different lines from all the 
rest? If some of the adjectives seem rather 
uncomplimentary, we must allow some- 
thing for the necessities of rhyme, and re- 
member that in a few generations the vari- 
ous elements in combination ought to make 


well-rounded character ! 
Mens Mad) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


The Kaiser Children’s Great-Grandmother is 
Queen Victoria, as stated over their picture 
in the Corner of March 11, but she is not their 
great-grandmother “twice over” as was also 
there stated. This was not the mistake of 
the C. children who wrote about them, but 
my own mistake, which has been kindly cor- 
rected by a lady in Springfield, a lady in Sar- 
atoga, a lady in Michigan and the wife of a 
well-known doctor of divinity in Chicago. 
The mistake came from confounding two 
brothers of nearly the same name. One was 
Frederick Christian Augustus; the other was 


Frederick Christian Charles Augustus, both 
princes of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg. The latter married Princess 
Helena Augusta Victoria, daughter of Queen 
Victoria. Seeing that Wilhelm married a 
daughter of Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, ‘‘I said in my haste” that “ I sup- 
pose you know,” etc., without stopping to 
know that I didn’t know it myself! 

I will take it all back now, and inform you 
that, according to my best knowledge and be- 
lief, Friedrich Wilhelm Victor Albert (that 
is, Wilhelm II., King of Prussia and Emperor 
of Germany, himself a grandson of Albert 
Francis Augustus Charles Emmanuel, Prince 
Consort, and Alexandrina Victoria, Queen of 


England and Empress of India) married Prin- 


cess Augusta Victoria Frederika Louise The- 
odora Jenny, daughter of the aforesaid Prince 
Frederick Christian Augustus and Adelaide 
Victoria Amelia Louise Marie Constance. 
That is, it was her uncle and not her father 
who married Princess Helena! I have called 
her father Prince Frederick, but “ I suppose 
you know ’’ that when King Christian IX. of 
@& new dynasty succeeded Frederick VII. (in 
1863) as king of Denmark, under whose rule 
these duchies Schleswig-Holstein had been, 
this Prince Frederick suddenly appeared at 
Kiel (the terminus of the famous canal) and 
proclaimed himself Duke, under title of Fred- 
erick VIII. A short, sharp and decisive war 
was waged between Austria and Prussia on 
one side and Denmark on the other, resulting 
through Bismarck’s diplomacy in the dis- 
possession of the Duke and the making of 
Holstein-Schleswig-Holstein a part of Ger- 
many. So it was afterwards (in 1881) consid. 
ered a very amicable arrangement to have the 
future Emperor William marry the daughter 
of the dispossessed Duke. 


More Royal Cousinhood. As a matter of fact, 
I think the Kaiser children are related in a 
secon(’ way to the Queen of England, al- 
though I cannot at this moment verify my 
‘think,’ and I must be careful about stating 
anything to you keen-eyed Cornerers which 
has not been amply confirmed and corrob- 
orated! But was not the brave and beautiful 
Queen Louise, mother of old Kaiser Wilhelm, 
a kind of cousin to the Duke of Kent, Vic- 
toria’s father? Certainly Charlotte, the wife 
of George III., and Duke Charles, the father 
of Louise, both belonged to the Mecklen- 
bug-Strelitz set! 

You say that is a long time ago and does not 
concern us. But it is of special interest now 
to remember that George I., ‘‘ king of the 
Hellenes,’”’ is a son of Christian IX., king 
of Denmark (who was son of another Duke 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg!), and so a brother of the Prin- 
cess of Wales and also of Dagmar, Dowager 
Empress of Russia and mother of the reigning 
Czar. Then King George’s wife, Olga, is 
daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
brother of Alexander II. of Russia, and his 
son, the Crown Prince, married Kaiser Wil- 
liam’s sister. Besides, ‘‘ I suppose you know” 
that Nicholas II., the Czar, married Princess 
Alice of Hesse, granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, and that the Queen’s son, Alfred, Duke 
of Edinburgh, married the Grand Duchess 
Marie, the daughter of Alexander II. and 
aunt of the Czar. The importance of these 
** doublesand-twisted ”’ relationships is in the 
hope that they might prevent England, if not 
Russia and Germany, from continuing in the 
support of the Great Assassin, who is the rela- 
tive of nobody and enemy of everybody, as 
against the plucky king of Greece, who is, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, ‘‘ a David, facing six Goli- 
aths ’—facing them in the interest of freedom, 
right and Christianity against despotism, op- 
pression and barbarous persecution! 


LA. In 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 18 Acts 11 
GENTILES OONVERTED AT ANTIOOH 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 


Next to Jerusalem the most important city 
in the history of the primitive church was 
some 300 miles north of it—Antioch in Syria. 
No event since the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost is so important in that history as 
this at Antioch. Here was formed the first 
church which was called Christian, and into 
which Gentiles were received without be- 
coming Jews. The three topics presented in 
this chapter are: 

I. Salvation for the Gentiles. It is difficult 
for us to understand the excited feeling with 
which the Christian Jews at Jerusalem must 
have discussed the act of Peter admitting Cor- 
nelius into the church. Hardly a dozen years 
before the townspeople of Jesus had sought 
to kill him because he hinted that such a 
thing was possible [Luke 4: 29] The unre- 
corded steps may be imagined by which the 
disciples at Jerusalem came to admit that “to 
the Gentiles also hath God granted repent- 
ance unto life.’”’ But among significant things 
connected with this movement are these: 

1. It began through the death of Stephen. 
Luke repeatedly points to that as the starting 
point of new growth for the church. That 
tragedy sent Philip to preach in Samaria, and 
Peter to Lydda and Joppa and through the 
plains of Sharon and thus to Czesarea, where 
he met Cornelius. Itsent missionaries through 
Pac nicia and Cyprus and Syria [v.19]. Few 
men have done so much good in their lives as 
Stephen did in bis death, over which devout 
men made great lamentation. If they had 
known what was to result from his death they 
would have rejoiced in it. What seems the 
greatest calamity may prove to have been the 
greatest service of those who have conse- 
crated their lives to do the will ef God. 

2. This movement was carried forward by 
unknown men. Their names are not given in 
the Bible. “Men of Cyprus and Cyrene” 
first began “ preaching the Lord Jesus’”’ to 
Gentiles. The church had not sent them to 
do this. Probably they had no idea what was 
to eome of it. They just seized the opportu- 
nity to tell of the new religion in which they 
were so much interested. 

Some of the most significant movements in 
Christian history have begun through men 
simply doing for the love of Christ what lay 
at their hand. Luther declaring that men are 
justified by faith, Tyndale translating the 
Bible into English, the Pilgrims sailing for 
the new world, were building far better than 
they knew. To do well what we find to do 
for Christ, without a thought of fame, may be 
to find the most important place in history. 

3. This movement was sealed by the divine 
approval. No bishop set these men apart for 
their work. Probably the church at that time 
would not have permitted them to preach to 
Greeks had its consent been asked. But “ the 
hand of the Lord was with them.’’ That is 
the best test. The Salvation Army was 
treated with contempt when it began. It has 
proved its genuineness, in spite of much which 
provokes criticism, by the fact that “a great 
number that believed turned unto the Lord.” 

II. The mission of Barnabas to Antioch. He 
also was from Cyprus and knew something 
about the Greeks at Antioch and the men 
who were preaching tothem. The chureh at 
Jerusalem showed its willingness to be guided 
by the Holy Spirit by sending this informed 
and impartial man to investigate the work at 
Anticch. Too often, when the churches feel 
called on to pronounce judgment on new 
movements, they choose investigators whom 
they expect will prove that the Holy Spirit 
confirms the epinion they already hold. This 
they call defending the truth. 

Barnabas was a typical evangelist. He 
spoke to what was best in men and expected 
an answer. Of course, he gotit. He laid em- 
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phasis, not, as too many evangelists now do 
on how bad his hearers were, but on how 
good they might become through faith in 
Christ. He saw the grace of God in the new 
life of the believing Greeks in Antioch. He 
saw also that their faith and purpose needed 
strengthening. He was filled with the Holy 
Spirit. He believed in the sincerity of their 
conversion. His exhortations were earnest 
and confident. Not only were believers con- 
firmed, but many others became believers. 

Barnabas was the discoverer of Paul. Sev- 
eral years had passed since the young rabbi 
had visited Jerusalem, had been regarded 
with suspicion by the brethren and had found 
a friend in Barnabas. Probably most of them 
had forgotten him. But now, when a great 
revival was in progress at Antioch and Bar- 
nabas could not do all that was required, he 
went to Tarsus and made diligent search for 
Saul. He found him and persuaded him to 
come and join in the missionary work. 

We owe & greater debt than we realize to 
the discoverers of great men. Who knows 
how much the world owes to the schoolmas- 
ters of Milton and Shakespeare? It is quite 
possible that Paul would not have appeared 
in New Testament records had it not been 
for Barnabas. Who remembers the name of 
the man who one day laid his hand on the 
shoulder of John B. Gough and called him to 
his splendid ministry for temperance? It 
may be that some now within the influence of 
pastors and Sunday school teachers unknown 
to fame have capacities for usefulness far be- 
yond the faith of their teachers. 

III. The ministry of Saul in Antioch. He 
had had a splendid education when he was 
converted, and already had become a promi- 
nent leader in the Jewish Church. The 
whole world was waiting forthe gospel. Yet 
six years at least passed before he began to 
appear as a missionary, and three of these he 
spent in absolute retirement in Arabia. He 
never expressed regret for the use he made 
of those years. Is the need of haste now so 
much greater that young men cannot spend 
time for adequate preparation, but must take 
short cuts into the ministry because impalled 
to do so by the Holy Spirit? 

Saul was willing to begin his ministry 
under Barnabas, although far better equipped 
for it than he. For a whole year he labored 
at Antioch as a teacher, though very little is 
said about it. But under his ministry there 
the new principles which Christ had taught 
(Matt. 28: 19; Acts 1: 8], but which his disci- 
ples had thus far failed to apprehend, came to 
be distinctly recognized. Before that time 
outsiders had regarded disciples of Christ as 
only another sect of the Jews. Perhaps they 
had hardly thought of themselves in any 
other light. But now that a church had been 
organized in Antioch of those who were not 
Jews @ new name was necessary to distin- 
guish them. They were called Christians— 
those who belong to Christ—and this name 
they have borne ever since. Under Saul and 
Barnabas at Antioch the Christian Church 
first took an independent place in the world. 

These Gentile Christians soon showed their 
breadth and nobility of character by a practi- 
cal expression of their love to their Jewish 
brethren and their faith in the oneness of the 
church. They anticipated the needs of their 
fellow-Christians in Jud#a whom they had 
never seen. They gave “every man accord- 
ing to his ability,’? and sent their gifts by 
Barnabas and Saul to the elders at Jerusalem. 

The church at Antioch was the door 
through which Christianity passed out of 
Juda into the world, the place where the 
church first realized the sentiment of human 
brotherhood, the point at which it claimed for 
Gentile nations an independent entrance into 
the kingdom of God. The student who mas- 
ters this lesson will have found the key to 
much that would be otherwise obscure im the 
Acts and Epistles, and will have discovered 
the spirit of Christianity which is universal, 
conditioned only on loyalty to Christ. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
A CYCLE OF CATHAY 


(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s May 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

General Grant, after visiting China, said he 
realized that while progress in the Mississippi 
valley might be that of the avalanche, in the 
valley of the Yang-tze it could be only that of 
the glacier. The aptness of this comparison 
cannot be questioned, but as we review the 
last sixty years in the Celestial Empire we 
find abundant evidence that China is moving 
as surely and steadily as, if not more rapidly 
than, a glacier, and that the breath of God is 
melting the icy fetters of a venerable and con- 
servative civilization. 

Protestant missions in China may be di- 
vided into three stages. The first, from 1807, 
when Dr. Morrison went to Canton and Ma- 
ea0, to 1842, was a period of preparation. The 
pioneers waiting without the impenetrable 
wall might well have echoed the despairing 
cry of a medizval Roman missionary: ‘'O 
Rock, Rock, when wilt thou open!’’ In 1842 
five ports became accessible, and then came 
the second or ‘‘treaty-port period of re- 
stricted beginnings.’”’ It was not, however, 
until 1860 that existing treaties were made, 
opening the interior to missionaries, and the 
third stage, one of general aggressive work, 
did not actually begin until 1865. 

As a heading for this article we have appro- 
priated the title of Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s in- 
teresting new book. From the prelude to 
China’s first war with England to the present 
time is, roughly speaking, about sixty years, 
the length of a Chinese cycle. This is a con- 
venient period for tracing the growth of Chris- 
tianity and Western civilization in China, 
since no extensive missionary operations were 
begun until the close of the so-called Opium 
War. Howradicala change has been wrought 
in the attitude toward foreiga nations is set 
forth in the statement of Dr. Wells Williams, 
that when in 1833 with two other Americans 
he arrived at Canton they were reported to 
the authorities as foreign devils who had come 
to live under Chinese tutelage; but in 1874, as 
secretary to the American embassy at Peking, 
he accompanied the minister when he pre- 
sented his letters of credence to the Em- 
peror Tungchbih and was received with perfect 
equality ! ; 

Let us glance at some of the results of this 
half-century or more of missionary effort. In 
the year 1843 there were six Christian con- 
verts in China. Now there are over 500 
organized churches, with about 60,000 com- 
municants and 100,000 adherents. As early 
as 1839 the American Board sent Bridgman to 
this field, the pioneer of its present force of 
117 missionaries and 295 native laborers in its 
four Chinese missions. Shanghai and Tien- 
tein are strategic centers for the operations of 
many large missionary societies. Within the 
imperial city of Peking are several strong 
stations. The China [nland Mission alone 
has between five and six hundred workers 
preaching the gospel in the once inaccessible 
interior provinces. Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians are making numerous converts in 
Manchuria, Mongolia has been invaded by 
James Gilmour of the L. M. S. and a Nor- 
wegian missionary is now lifting the banner 
of the crossin Urga, the home of 10,000 Lamas, 
the religious center of the whole of Mongolia. 
Isolated outposts on the borders of Thibet 
and in other far western provinces are proph- 
ecies of the time when a line of mission sta- 
tions shall be established from Tientsin to 
Urga in Mongolia, from Shanghai to T’aochow 
in Kan-suh, from Canton to Lungchow in 
Kuongsi and Langson in Annam. 

Steamers, telegraphs, railways and other 
accompaniments of civilization to be found 
in the empire were introduced under the 
pressure cf war, actual or imminent. With 
what reluctance these innovations were made 
may be seen from the fact that when, about 
1860, the first wire in the empire was stretched 
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from Shanghai to Woosung by an English 
merchant it was demolished by a mob with 
the connivance of the authorities. A year or 
two later the first railway was opened at 
Shanghai by an English company. Finding 
no other way of injuring the enterprise, the 
Chinese authorities promptly purchased the 
plant and destroyed it. China’s appreciation 
of Western learning and skill, however, has 
marvelously increased since the recent war 
with Japan. Railroad lines are now being 
projected from the large cities to distant bor- 
der towns. Numerous industries are spring- 
ing up, such as the mining of coal and iron, 
cotton manufactures, flour mills, match fac- 
tories, etc. A military school under German 
instructors to be established in Nanking and 
a naval college under English supervision 
opened in the same city indicate the desire of 
the Chinese to avail themselves at last of 
Western science in warfare. It is interesting 
also to read in the current Missionary Ierald 
that Dr. Wing, a graduate of Yale University, 
has been recently ordered to Peking to dis- 
cuss with the Foreign Office the practicabil- 
ity of establishing a national banking system. 
Yung Wing will be remembered as one of 
three Chinese youth from a mission school in 
Hong-Kong brought by Dr. 8. R. Brown to 
this country to be educated. It was he who 
conceived the idea and became the leader of 
the ‘‘ educational mission ’’ which brought 120 
Chinese lads to the United States fifteen or 
twenty years ago. He afterwards held the 
position of secretary of the Chinese legation 
in Washington. 

Li Hung Chang has convinced the world 
that China can produce leaders who will bear 
comparison with the great statesmen of any 
nation. No less prominent in his own land is 
Prince Kung, who for the past thirty-five 
years has represented the Manchu race as 
Viceroy Li has represented the Chinese. The 
prince is the son of one emperor, the brother 
of a second and the uncle of the present 
ruler. The chapter in Dr. Martin’s book en- 
titled Notable Mandarins describes several 
other eminent men of rank, and is well worth 
reading. The Dowager Tszshi, who after a 
regency of nearly thirty years is still the 
greatest power behind the throne, deserves a 
word of admiration. Even a Christian woman 
might not be able to bear the strain of having to 
share the regency for many years with another 
wife of her imperial husband. ‘It is not a 
little to their praise that they reigned together 
more harmoniously than the joint kings of 
Sparta or the joint emperors of R me,” 
writes the author of A Cycle of Cathay. The 
course taken by these two representative Chi- 
nese ladies during the great famine in Shansi 
shows a Christlike sympathy with their sub- 
jects unsurpassed in the annals of any nation. 
Learning that the cost of the meats for their 
table was seventy-five dollars a day, they an- 
nounced that they would eat no more flesh 
food while their people were starving, and 
ordered the money thus saved to be paid into 
the relief fund. 

One of the most hopeful indications of a les- 
sening conservatism is the new regard for 
enlightened educational methods. Numerous 
mission schools have long been laying founda- 
tions and sending forth hundreds of Christian 
youth. Some, like the North China College 
of the American Board, have developed from 
modest boarding schools into representa- 
tive institutions of higher education. A pro- 
gressive step on the part of the government, 
several years ago, was the founding of the 
Tungwen Imperial College in Peking, with 
Dr. Martin, a Presbyterian ex-missionary, as 
president and a corps of Western professors. 
The prime object of this institution is to train 
young men of rank for the public service, es- 
pecially as agents of international intercourse, 
Among its students all nine grades of Manda- 
rins, except the first, are represented. The 
teachers chosen to give English lessons to the 
emperors were two of its alumni. The war 
with Japan has given an impetus to schoole 
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for Western learning. From the North China 
Daily News we learn that the Peking Govern- 
ment has recently issued instructions to the 
various viceroys and governors to establish 
schools for teaching the English language and 
Western sciences in all the principal cities of 
the empire. China, it is said, in order to keep 
herself on terms of equality and in touch with 
the great Powers of Europe, “ must educate 
the masses and encourage inventive genius 
and foreign learning among ber people.” Dr. 
Henry Blodget is authority for the statement 
that the Chinese are enlarging their college 
for Western learning in Nanking and, not 
content with this, are opening another insti- 
tution of high grade in the same city. Three 
similar schools are to be opened in Hangchow 
and one in Suchow. 

One dark page cannot be overlooked in re- 
viewing the past few decades in China. It 
has been truly said that ‘if the first stage in 
the recent history of missions was their tol- 
eration by edict and the second the recogni- 
tion of their legal status by treaty compact, 
the systematic attempt to crush them out by 
mob violence may be regarded as a third 
stage.’’ Since 1870 there have been twenty or 
more anti-foreign—not altogether anti-mis- 
sion—riots, culminating in the massacre at 
Kucheng. The causes and circumstances of 
recent riots are too well known to need re- 
viewing here. It is a comfort to be able to 
turn our thoughts to the great spiritual awak- 
ening throughout the country which bas 
characterized the past year, and to read such 
joyful letters as appear in the Missionary 
Herald from ‘month to month, telling of eager 
listeners, earnest inquirers, converts stead- 
fast in persecution, churches assuming self- 
support. Nocountry inthe world has greater 
possibilities than China, and nowhere else 
has the Christian Church such epportunities. 
The words of John Angel! James, ‘‘ China for 
Christ though it take a thousand years,” 
should be the watchword for redoubled effort 
and enthusiasm. 

Sources of Information. 


A Cycle of Cathay, by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D. D. 

The Outlook in China, by Rev. Henry Blodget, 
D. D., in The Missionary Herald for April, 1897. 

Letters from the Missions in recent numbers of 
The Missionary Herald and pamphlets on China, 
published by the American Board. 

Chinese Characteristics, by Dr. A. H. Smith 





Congressman Barrows of the Massachusetts 
Tenth, after sixteen years’ service as editor of 
the Christian Register, now resigns that post, 
to take up service for society in a sphere 
where we are sure he will be equally service- 
able. Already his voice has been heard pro- 
testing against reactionary legislation. In 
laying down his pen and symbol of authority 
Mr. Barrows says some things about religious 
journalism and its changes which deserve to 
be quoted, and pondered over. He asserts 
that “in these years [1880-1896] modern jour- 
nalism has grown more exacting. Religious 
weeklies feel the new stimulus and the new 
demand as certainly as they are felt in secular 
journalism... . The later period of business 
depression .. . has been a hard one for jour- 
nalists everywhere when the simple physical 
basis of support is considered.’’ Of his able 
colleague, his wife, he says, generously and 
truly, “ Without her constant and unfailing 
help, her practical ability, her wise counsel, 
facility and inspiration, the work which has 
been almost an unbroken joy would have 
been too great a burden.”’ Bat especially not- 
able are his words to his fellow-editors of the 
religious press. Emerging from the smoke of 
conflicts, in which he says he has tried to 
‘strike hard for principles, but to avoid per- 
sonalities,’’ he sets forth the rule respecting 
controversy which is more and more domina- 
ting the religious press today and differentia- 
ting it from that of earlier eras. Of course 
now and then a specimen of the old style is 
seen, such as The Interior’s recent attack on 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, but the profession as a 
whole is realizing that it has a higher duty 
than to hurl epithets. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


Readers of The Century Magazine and 
The Forum during the last eight years will 
remember a series of papers on sociological 
subjects written by Prof. R. T. Ely, Dr. C. 
W. Shields, Prof. W. M. Sloane, Pres, Seth 
Low and others. These gentlemen, known 
as the Sociological Group, in 1893 enlarged 
their number to fifty and concentrated their 
attention on the liquor problem in the 
United States. Four sub-committees were 
appointed to study and report upon differ- 
ent aspects of the drink problem, i.e., its 
physiological, legislative, economic and eth- 
ical aspects. The sub-committee on the 
legislative aspects has made a report, which 
is published under the authority of the 
whole committee, in a volume called The 
Liquor Problem in Its Legislative As- 
pects. Its authors are Messrs, F, H. Wines 
and John Koren. Presidents Eliot and Low 
and Mr. J. C. Carter are the sub committee 
under whose direction the authors made 
their investigation and now offer their re 
port. 

The most careful and impartial study has 
been made for several years of the liquor 
problem in Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and South 
Carolina, and the results of the whole are 
embodied in this volume. Several different 
systems for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic were found to have been put in oper- 
ation, but with substantially similar results, 
The degree of success attained in prohibit- 
ing or regulating the business of ccurse has 
varied in different States, and at different 
times within the same State, but the gen- 
eral impression received by the reader must 
be that substantially the same conclusion is 
indicated everywhere. This, however, the 
reader is left to infer for himself to a large 
degree. The investigators and the commit- 
tee do not hesitate to utter their own con- 
victions, but they confine themselves to the 
different fields examined, »nd we have no- 
ticed no attempt to formulate a general con- 
clusion or to recommend any particular 
policy as universally applicable. Bat it is 
an inference inevitable to unprejudiced 
minds that prohibition, although occasion- 
ally succes:ful in certain localities, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, cannot be said 
on the whole to have accomplished any im- 
portant beneficial general results, 

In Maine, for example, despite the denials 
of some advocates of the policy, liquor 
drinking seems to be practically as unre- 
strained as anywhere else, and one result 
of prohibition almost invariably has been 
found to be the creation of a disregard for 
law and a disposition to evade or defeat the 
law, and even to perjure one’s self reck- 
leesly for that end, which are quite as de- 
moralizing to a community as drinking 
itself. The varieties of the license system 
also are open to more or less objection, 
some of them seeming to work well for a 
time, others to be more fruitful of evil than 
of advantage; and we do not see what opin- 
ion an intelligent and fair-minded reader 
can form at present beyond this, that the 
problem is as yet unsolvable in any thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner, but that on the 
whole the license system may be so oper- 
ated as to produce less evil than absolute 
prohibition. Yet there are many excep- 
tions to such a statement as this, and we 
await the supplementary reports of the 
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other sub committees with much interest, 
hoping that when they appear the com- 
bined result may be a mine of information 
and suggestioa which shall point to some 
definite and evidently hopeful policy for 
the successful restriction, if not the entire 
abolition, of the liquor traffic. Meanwhile 
the authors of this book are entitled to 
credit and gratitude for their thorough and 
useful service. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM 


Dr. John Watsop, professor of moral 
philosophy at Queen’s University, Canada, 
has written here a striking volume—one of 
the early issues in a series projected by 
the Philosophical Union of the University 
of California. It is a natural sequel to its 
author’s earlier work, Comte, Mill and 
Spencer. Paychologists and philosophers 
will appreciate it. It is a study of the 
Christian ideal of life in its relation to the 
Greek and Jewish ideals and to modern 
philosophy. No attempt is made at a com- 
plete presentation of the development of 
religion, but this is outlined in a general 
yet sufficient way. The development of 
the Christian ideal is examined as sug- 
gested by the synoptic gospels in the light 
of modern criticism. Purely doctrinal top- 
ics are avoided, and attention is concentrated 
upon the utterances of Jesus himself. 

His attitude to the Jewish law and to the 
Messianic hopes of his countrymen is out- 
lined effectively, and his opposition to the 
legalism of the Pharisees in suggesting a 
conception of righteousness consisting in 
active efforts for the uplifting of the soul. 
It is pointed out that he taught the immor- 
tality of man, basing it on belief in God 
and the essential identity of the divine and 
the human natures; gave a new interpreta- 
tion to the conception of the kingdom of 
heaven as a spiritual community and to the 
belief in a final judgment; and taught that 
faith is that openness to light which is rea- 
son in its purest form. In considering the 
relation of modern idealism to the Christian 
ideal, the author goes even deeper into the 
discussion of his subject, raising objections 
to positions taken by many eminent think- 
ers, and concluding that the ultimate con- 
ception, by means of which existence must 
be explained, is a self-conscious and self- 
determining principle, and that, when the 
relation of the world, and especially of 
man, to the absolute is investigated, it ap- 
pears that idealism is in essential harmony 
with the Ohristian ideal of life as held by 
Jesus, even though it appears to differ 
somewhat from popular Christian the- 
ology. 

The evolutionary theory seems to be ac- 
cepted, as contradicting the doctrine of the 
fall of man, and some of his other positions 
are opposed to some of the most generally 
accepted beliefs of the Christian Church. 
The doctrine of the atonement, for instance, 
defined as God’s offering up his Son in 
man’s stead, thus reconciling infinite jus- 
tice with infinite mercy, is termed highly 
artificial and the production of conflicting 
ideas. And it is objected that sin and 
crime are not identical and that God is not 
a judge. There are elements of truth in 
these positions, but they do not embrace the 
whole truth. The author’s object, how- 
ever, is in harmony with Christian aims, 
and the tendency of his book will be to 
promote Christian thinking rather than to 
discourage it. [Macmillan Co. $1.25.] 
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Life After Death and the Future of the 
Kingdom of God [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported, $3.50] is a work by Bishop L. N. 
Dahle, translated by Rev. John Beveredge. 
The author is a bishop in the Norwegian 
Church and has been a missionary in Mad- 
agascar. He now has the whole charge of 
the missionary work of the church to which 
he belongs. His endeavor in this work has 
been to make a concise statement of the 
teachings of the Bible in regard to life after 
death. His work is written in a clear and 
natural manner, so that ordinary readers 
can take advantage of it, although it is 
scholarly in method and substance. It im- 
presses the reader with the conviction that 
little can be known positively about the 
future life, that the Almighty designedly 
has left the human race substantially in 
ignorance on the subject. The author be 
lieves in an intermediate state, but does not 
seem to accept the theory that those in the 
intermediate state have bodies. He holds 
to the mutual recognition therein of be. 
lievers. He regards Hades as neither for 
believers nor unbelievers, but for non-believ- 
ers, that is, those to whom Christ has not 
been made known in this life. The theory 
of a future probation findsin him no sup- 
port, and he only ventures to hope, although 
his hope is evidently strong, for the salva 
tion of unbaptized children. Antichrist in 
his view is some particular person, and he 
discusses the many different theories as to 
who Antichrist means, concluding that he 
has not yet appeared, but will do so as the 
leader of the last bitter conflict against 
the kingdom of God before the Lord’s ad- 
vent. Future punishmen:‘ he regards as be- 
ing both literal and eternal, and the future 
home of the blest is to be this earth, en- 
tirely renewed and made holy. These hints 
at the positions which he takes indicate the 
character of the teachings of the book, 
and, «s we have already said, they are pre- 
sented in a scholarly, practical and reverent 
manner. 

Dr. Alfred Cave’s Introduction to The- 
ology [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$4.50] appeared first some ten years ago and 
was received with much favor. Its biblio- 
graphical lis's, which were prominent fea- 
tures, were appreciated especially. The 
work has now been brougbt down to date 
and reissued and is a scholarly study of its 
subject from the standpoint of the essential 
nature of religion. It offers a scientific 
treatment of a singular and unique class of 
facts—the facts of religion. It is not, how- 
ever, a complete exposition of its subject, 
but is systematic, consistent, well matured 
and valuably suggestive. The bibliogra- 
phies under each head have been, of course, 
much enlarged for this edition and will 
prove a great convenience to all theological 
students. The book deserves hearty com- 
mendation. 

Out of the Cain Life Into the Christ Life 
[F. H. Revell Co. $1.25] is by Rev. Henry 
Ostrom, an evangelist. It contains certain 
discourses or addresses evidently used by 
him in his evangelistic labors. They are 
practical and earnest appeals intended to 
quicken piety and to lead the unconverted 
to Christ. Free use is made of illustrative 
material and they are good examples 
of evangelistic preaching.——Possibilities 
[F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents] contains eight 
sermons by Rev. J. G. K. McClure, They 
have the best characteristics of good preach- 
ing, simplicity, terseness and spirituality. 
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From a Cloud of Witnesses [Curts & Jen- 
pings. $1.00], by D. W. Clark, contains 
over 300 tributes to the Bible by men of 
more or less eminence, most of them dis- 
tinguished, all of them sufficiently thought- 
ful to render their opinions worth quoting. 
The most.of the material thus gathered is 
impressive and the work is thoroughly in- 
dexed and many a minister will find it sug- 
gestive and be glad to quote from it occa- 
sionally.——The Babe of Bethlehem [(H. L. 
Hastings. 50 cents] is by H. L. Hastings. 
It is a long rhyme, printed in the form of 
prose, about Christ’s infancy and child- 
hood, and the love of Christ for children. 
It isclear and its rhythmical flow will please 
many childish hearers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The autobiography of the late Rev. Julian 
M. Sturtevant, D. D. [F. H. Revell Co, $1.25] 
has been edited by Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, 
Jr., and a closing chapter has been added. 
Its subject was for half a century one of 
the most eminent and useful men in Illinois 
and the neighboring West. He is one of 
the men who may be said to have acquired 
a national influence. Asa preacher and an 
educator, and especially as a pioneer in 
education at the West, his services were 
invaluable. He was a distinguished Con- 
gregationalist during the latter portion of 
his life, and always previously in sympathy 
with Congregationalism, and his wide circle 
of remaining friends will enjoy this story 
of his career, and it will inspire many others 
to Christian and fruitful living. Dr. Stur- 
tevant, Jr., has supplemented the autobiog- 
raphy proper happily, and the book doubt- 
less will find a wide welcome. 

A somewhat similar presenting of per- 
sonal and editorial material is found in the 
autobiography and memoir of Charles Force 
Deems, D. D., LL. D. [F. H. Revell Co. 
$150], by Rev. E, M. Deems, Ph. D., and 
Dr. F. M. Deems, Ph.D. Dr. Deems was 
well known in educational circles, and as 
pastor during the later years of his life of 
the Church of the Strangers in New York 
city, which he himself gathered and built 
up. He was asomewhat conspicuous figure 
in Southern life before the war and in North- 
ern circles since the war. He possessed a 
vivacious and energetic temperament, was 
a scholar and at the same time even more a 
man of affairs, served as a Methodist pastor 
and also as a college president, being actu- 
ally the head of Greensboro College, North 
Carolina, and being invited in vain to the 
presidency of one or two other colleges, and 
was one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. He was 
aman of many friends, of fine spirit, con- 
siderable attainments and abounding activ- 
ity, and his own account of his life, supple- 
mented carefully by his sons, makes a read- 
able and valuable volume. 

A different sort of biography, but equally 
interesting, is the Sister Martyrs of Ku 
Cheng [F. H. Revell Co. $1.50], which con- 
tains a memoir and letters ef Eleanor and 
Elizabeth Saunders, by Rev. D. N. Berry. 
These sisters were Australians by birth, 
who went as missionaries to China, and 
who had hardly begun their missionary 
services when they were murdered with 
other missionaries by Chinese marauders. 
The bland indifference to dates which char- 
acterizes many biographers renders it diffi- 
cult to find out exactly when they did die, 
but it seems to have been about six months 
ago. The value of the two young ladies to 
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the missionary service was of the slightest, 
simply because they had no opportunity to 
more than make a beginning, but their per- 
sonal characters were lovely, their conse- 
cration was deep and their example most 
noble. This book is actuated too much by 
the intensity of friendly admiration, never- 
theless it is a good piece of work and abun- 
dantly worthy of being read. Its strength 
lies in the vividness of the accounts of mis- 
sionary life contained in the letters which 
they sent to their mother and other friends. 
They were bright girls, and their religion 
was an inspiration to all who knew them, 
and, humanly speaking, they deserved a 
better fate. 

Rev. Dr. M. G. Cramer, ex-minister to 
Denmark and Switzerland, and a brother- 
in-law of General Grant, is the author of 
Ulysses 8. Grant, Conversations and Unpub- 
lished Letters [Eaton & Mains. 90 cents]. 
Of course the author enjoyed opportunities 
for intimate, although apparently not fre- 
quent, conversations with General Grant 
‘and other members of his family, and this 
little book contains reminiscences, extracts 
from conversations, etc., from the point of 
view of a devoted relative. He bears the 
strongest testimony to the integrity and 
loftiness of General Grant’s character and 
aims, and draws a telling picture of the 
general’s patience under trial, freedom 
from the disposition to push his own in- 
terests, exalted patriotism and warm sym- 
pathy with the Christian religion. Without 
addipg very much to the public knowledge 
of General Grant, it does contain some pas- 
sages which are fresh, and it will intensify 
the popular respect and admiration for 
General Grant’s character. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra Prof. G. F. 
Wright, in the Paradoxes of Science, estab- 
lishes strikingly the fact that science cannot 
throw stones at religion on the ground of 
paradoxical statements, a truth which, as 
Professor Wright observes, at once clears 
the field of a great mass of current objec- 
tions to Christianity. Prof. Henry Morton 
furnishes a paper on The Cosmogony of 
Genesis and Its Reconcilers; Prof. C. W. 
Super enforces ably the truth that there is 
no national stability without morality. A 
timely and interesting article is that by Dr. 
R. DeWitt Mallary in answer to the ques- 
tion Is the Recognition of the Church Year 
by All Christians Desirable? He takes the 
affirmative strongly. The Ideal of Church 
Music is discussed by Prof. Edward Dick- 
inson, and Prof, J. M. P. Metcalf has a 
pleasant paper of special interest in its way 
on the Tell-el-Amarna Letters, the signifi- 
cance of which the world hardly has begun 
to appreciate. Mr. Z, S. Holbrook also 
supplies a vigorous review of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s volume, Christianity and Social 
Problems. The Sociological and editorial 
departments are well filled and in breadth 
of range and strength of treatment the 
number certainly is equal to the best in 
its past history. 

+ The Atlantic [$4.00] never was abler than 
at present. A third edition of the last 
issue was called for and this one should be 
no less popular. Dominant Forces in West- 
ern Life, by F. J. Turner; Mark Twain as 
an Interpreter of American Character, by 
C. M. Thompson; The Nominating System, 
by E, L. Godkin; Mercury in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries, by Percival Lowell; and 
A Century of Anglo-Saxon Expansion, by 
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G. B. Adams, are the most serious, But 
half a dozen others in lighter vein are 
equally admirable in their respective ways. 
The place of the Contributors’ Club is filled, 
and much more agreeably in our judgment, 
by bright papers from Bradford Torrey, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor and Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood grouped under the new 
title Men and Letters, 

In Lippincott’s Captain Charles King, 
U.S.A., is the author of the complete 
novel, Ray’s Recruit is its name. Among 
the other contributors are Alice Morse 
Earle, whose topic is Matrimonial Divina- 
tions, Emily P. Weaver who gives A Glimpse 
of Old Philadelphia and F. P. Stearns who 
treats of Goethe in Practical Politics, It is 
a good number.——St¢. Nicholas [$3.00] of- 
fers its usual tempting variety of amusing 
and readable papers, bright pictures, etc., 
and such graver, although thoroughly enter- 
taining, articles as Dr. Harold Wilson’s See- 
ing and Believing, Lieut. J. M. Ellicott, 
U.S.N.’s, The Lights That Guide in the 
Night, about lighthouses, and F. W. Wendt 
on The Jungfrau Tunnel, It is admirable 
from cover to cover. 

The Magazine of Art [Cassell Publishing 
Co. $3.50] has for its special subject—un- 
der the heading Our Rising Artists—Mr. 
George Harcourt and His Work. His por- 
trait and examples of his skill are exceed- 
ingly interesting. Fashion in Art, by Fer- 
nand Khnopff, is discussed, with a striking 
illustration. The Royal School of Art Nee- 
dlework, Emil Gallé and Art at Nancy, the 
Collection of Mr. W. C. Quilter, M. P., and 
a third paper dealing with the modern Eng- 
lish masters are conspicuous features of 
this number. The Royal Academy elections 
are announced, and Notes and Queries and 
the Chronicle of Art are entertainingly and 
instructively supplied. Certainly the pub- 
lication abundantly deserves its popularity. 
—tThe Cassell Family Magazine [$1.50] has 
a striking article called With a Camera in 
the Clouds, an account of a balloon voyage 
from Paris to Argen. ‘Fhe Poet Laureate 
at Home supplies pictures of the present 
English poet laureate and of his home and 
some account of his life. Various other 
interesting papers make up an admirable 
family magazine.——The Quiver [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.50] supplies stories, 
sketches, poetry and publications selected 
with a view to their fitness for Sunday use, 
as well as general reading, and this, too, is 
eminently interesting and commendable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A new volume is out in the Story of the 
Nation series. It is British India [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by R. W. Fraser. 
It is well studied and carefully written, not 
too long to be enjoyable, nor too much con- 
densed to contain the substance of what 
common readers desire to learn. The main 
facts in regard to the rise of the East India 
Company, French efforts to gain a footing 
in India, the establishment of British su- 
premacy and the maintenance and increase 
of British power, together with its result 
thus far, are all described with sufficient 
fullness and in an agreeable manner. Cer- 
tain chapters, such as those on the relation 
of Afghanistan to India and on the famous 
Indian mutiny, are exceptionally interest- 
ing and the author’s portrayal of the char- 
acters and histories of Lord Clive, Warren 
Hastings and others are impartial and able. 
It is something of a surprise to find so little 
in the book about Lord Canning, but the 
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fact itself may be intentional and signifi- 
cant. The book is one which, although in- 
tended and adapted to be read, also may be 
reserved for use as a book of reference. 

Prof. I. C. Russell in his work on Glaciers 
of North America [Ginn & Co. $1.90] offers 
what he modestly terms a reading lesson for 
students of geology and geography. He 
points out that the study of glaciers no 
longer need be, nor is, confined chiefly to 
those in Switzerland, and that North Amer- 
ica supplies, in many respects, the best op- 
portunity for such study yet made success- 
fully available. His book is not only scien- 
tifically instructive, but contains much in 
the way of description and illustration 
which is of interest to a wide circle of 
readers untrained in science, although, of 
eourse, it is intended pre-eminently for sci- 
entists and is most fully to be appreciated 
by special students. But it abounds in 
material of general interest. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. have pub- 
lished Prof, H. A. Howe’s Elements of De- 
scriptive Astronomy. This is a text-book 
for students who have some knowledge of 
elementary algebra and plane geometry and 
who purpose to make themselves to some 
extent familiar with the kindred science of 
astronomy. Its illustrations, quite as much 
as the statements of the text, impress the 
reader with the great advances which have 
been made in astronomical study, and, tech- 
nieal though it be, no one can examine it 
without realizing what a fascination the 
study of astronomy comes to exert over 
those who master its rudiments sufficiently 
to be able to pursue it with some degree of 
ease, 


NOTES 

—— The Century Co. offers a prize of $150 
besides smaller ones for the best answers to a 
set of 150 questions dealing with a wide range 
ef topics. 

— In the deaths of William T. Adams, 
‘Oliver Optic,” and Mrs. Margaret J. Pres- 
ten, American authorship has lost two of its 
most widely-read representatives. 

— The New England Magazine has an in- 
teresting article upon its predecessor of the 
same name, which was started in 1831 but 
died at the end of the ninth volume. It was 
an important publication in its day. 

—— The tasteful list of the publications of 
the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society—in which a number of por- 
traits of authors are included, together with 
brief characterizations of its books and other 
information—is a new proof of the wisdom of 
the managers. 

— The Thursday Fine Arts Club of this 
city has given $200 to the Public Library to 
be used for the benefit of the Fine Arts De- 
partment. A good example. The money 
probably will be used in purchasing platino- 
type reproductions of works by Burne-Jones, 
Watts and Rossetti. The library also has re- 
ceived from the children of the late Dr. B. A. 
Gould, of Cambridge, some 700 volumes and 
over 3,000 pamphlets of a scientific character, 
largely relating to the Argentine Republic. 

—— A great work on Oriental ceramic art, 
au exhaustive history of the subject, is in 
progress. Already seventeen years of labor 
have been expended uponit. The collection 
of Mr. W. F. Walters of New York, containing 
more than 4,000 specimens and doubtless the 
finest ever made, is used for illustration. Mr. 
Walters is supervising the work and the cost 
of preparing the edition of only 500 copies is 
expected to be $500,000. It will be in ten im- 
perial folio volumes, the text being supplied 
by Dr. Bushnell and the notes and introduc- 
tion by W. M. Laffan. 


For Books of the Week see page 501. 
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In and About Boston 


Gathering the Fruits at Berkeley Temple 

Berkeley Temple is celebrating this week 
its seventieth anniversary, the evening of 
each day being set apart to some special topic 
or feature. On Sunday Dr. C. A. Dickinson 
preached an anniversary sermon recounting 
many interesting circumstances connected 
with the organization, which began as Pine 
Street Church and has passed through many 
striking experiences and several evolutions. 

On Sunday afternoon a reunion communion 
service was held to which former members 
were invited, and in the distribution of the 
elements members of former boards of dea- 
cons participated with those now in active 
service. In the evening addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. A. E. Dunning, Morton Dex- 
ter, Lawrence Phelps, W. E. Barton and S. L. 
Loomis, and by Messrs. F. O. Whitney and 
S. B. Pratt. On Monday evening a Sunday 
school service was held. 

An interesting service was held in the 
church as a part of the Sunday school quar- 
terly review on the last Sunday in March, It 
was not impromptu in character. The teach- 
ers and superintendents began in the fall to 
plan and to labor for definite spiritual results. 
An atmosphere, created by the special evan- 
gelistic and temperance services during the 
first two months of this year, aided in ac- 
complishing the ends sought. No apparent 
or direct results, however, seemed to come to 
the school from these services. Few of the 
pupils attended any of the special meetings. 

The lessons for the quarter were the texts 
for earnest, personal application of the truths 
to the spiritual needs of the pupils. On the 
second Sunday of the year, when the lesson 
was upon the Holy Spirit’s Descent, an ex- 
pression was taken, by rising, of all who de- 
sired to have the Holy Spirit’s power. A 
large number expressed such a desire. Oa 
Jan 31 @ census was taken of each class in 
the four departments above the primary, in- 
cluding the ages from nine to twenty-one, 
and the adult department. Cards for each 
scholar were handed to the teachers, worded 
as follows: 

I aceept Jesus Christ as my Saviour. I will 


confess Christ and will endeavor, so far as I 
can, to live a Christian life. 


Yes. 
Church Member. No. 


Upwards of 100 were signed and returned 
with the word yes or no erased. Fifty cards 
were signed by non-church members. Upon 
each succeeding Sunday during February and 
March one or more cards have been signed as 
the result of a conference with parent or 
teacher, or a longer consideration of what it 
meant. 

The teachers followed up the work by call- 
ing, by prayer and by personal conversation 
until the last Sunday of March, when a second 
step was taken to test the strength of purpose 
of the young converts. 

After three-quarters of an hour of opening 
and class services the entire school assembled 
in the large vestry. The sub-primary and 
primary departments occupied fifteen min- 
utes with song and blackboard review, and 
then the lessons for the. quarter were briefly 
summarized by the superintendent. The 
superintendent of each department, in turn, 
was asked if any were ready to confess Christ 
before the school to invite such to stand in 
front of the platform. Then followed a mo- 
ment of quiet but noble action, when from 
the senior department more than twenty 
young men and women stepped forward, ac- 
companied by their teachers. Then from 
each of the intermediate and junior depart- 
ments twenty-five or thirty also came for- 
ward, accompanied by their teachers. It was 
an impressive sight to see such a company oi 
youth stand, completely surrounding, several 
rows deep, the large platform, upen which 
were seated the primary departments and the 
pastor, Dr. Dickinson, Miss Nellie G. Jerome, 
State superintendent of Junior C. E , and Mr. 


W.N. Hartshorn, chairman of the S. 8. State 
executive committee. Thesuperintendent ad. 
dressed a few words of greeting, exhortation 
and advice, the company repeating the above 
confession. The pastor, deeply mowed by the 
unusual sight, with difficulty expressed his 
appreciation of the work of the teachers and 
his joy at the results. That this was only a 
second and definite step in their voluntary 
decision to confess Christ and endeavor to 
live a Christian life, as well as the importance 
of becoming members of the church as soon 
as such a step commended itself to the good 
judgment of parents and teachers, was plainly 
stated. Miss Jerome addressed a few words 
to the Juniors and Mr. Hartshorn led in 
prayer. All joined in singing ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee” as the seventy returned to their 
classes. 


The Park Street Council 

Contrary to our usual custom we print be- 
low the resolutions of the council last week 
Thursday, which declared the pastoral rela- 
tions between Rev. I. J. Lansing and Park 
Street Church dissolved. We do this to pre- 
vent misapprehension. The statement in the 
Transcript, for example, that the council! 
omitted the usual recommendation of the re- 
tiring pastor is misleading and is likely to do 
injustice to Mr. Lansing. The council said 
as much to recommend the minister to the 
churches as to recommend the church to the 
ministers. The council rec: gaized the fact 
that the church had been disturbed and hin- 
dered in its work by serious internal differ- 
ences extending over a considerable time. 
The council was not officially informed of the 
history of these differences, and did not feel 
called on to discuss at length or pass judg- 
ment on them. Its result was drawn up witb 
the purpose of stating only facts on which al! 
could agree, and thus securing as near an ap- 
proach to unanimity as possible. Its state- 
ment distinctly effirmed its confidence in Mr. 
Larsing’s Christian character and soundness 
in the faith held by Congregational churches. 
His standing in the ministry is not affected 
by the result. The mind of the council was 
to recognize recent disturbances in the ehurch 
only so far as to regard them as past and to 
wish both church and pastor prosperity in 
their future service in the kingdom of Christ. 
The resolutions read as follows: 

The council, having listened to the records 
of Park Street Church and Society concerning 
the resignation of the pastor, Rev. Isaac J. 
Lansing, under date of March 10, 1897, and the 
action of the church at the meeting March 16, 
and of the society March 18 accepting the 
same and providing for a mutual council to 
dissolve the pastoral relations, approves the 
action of the church and society and hereby 
declares the pastoral relation dissolved. 

We testify concerning the pastor, Kev. Isaac 
J. Lansing, that he is an able preacher, a 
forceful and effective speaker, an industrious 
student, sound in faith and of unquestioned 
Christian character. 

We tender our good wishes to this church, 
with its noble history, its excellent equip- 
ment and location, praying for its prosperity 
and peace. We trust that its members wil! 
stand together in united and faithful service, 
and that they may soon have the guidance of 
another pastor whom we shall heartily wel- 
come to our Christian fellowship. 

We pray that pastor and people may forget 
those things which are behind and seek for 
those things which are before in such minis- 
try and service as will best promote the in- 
terest of the kingdom of Christ on earth. 


The Boston Seamen’s Friend Society 

The longest chaplaincy of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society is that of the present incum- 
bent, Rev. 8. S. Nickerson, the fifteenth anni- 
versary of whose entrance upon that office 
was fitly celebrated last week Thursday even- 
ing at the seamen’s rooms on Hanover Street. 
After a reception refreshments were served, 
and following a program of interesting exer- 
cises was epjoyed. About 300 members of our 
city churches and many sailors were present, 
besides over 100 members of other churches 
in the vicinity. The young women gave 6x- 
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cellent service, and the women’s auxiliary 
rendered valuable assistance. Its president, 
Mrs. F. O. White, conducted the devotional 
services. Dr. Alexander McKenzie gave an 
address on The Outlook, and Mr. A. H. Hardy, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, whose 
interest and efforts have strongly supported 
the society, gave a reminiscent address of the 
organization from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time. Thereafter Captain Nickerson was 
presented with an onyx clock, and he re- 
ceived many congratulations on the success 
of his labors. Choral selections were a pleas- 
ing part of the service. 

The Seamen’s Friend Society was founded 
in 1827, and has had in all eight chaplains. 
During the last decade and a half the total 
attendance at the rooms has been. nearly 500,- 
000, of whom 200,000 were sailors. The re- 
quests for prayer made during this time were 
more than 7,000, and 3,669 sailors have signed 
the pledge. 


Dean Hodges of Cambridge on Socialism 

For nearly an hour on Monday the Boston 
ministers gave close attention to the witty, 
eloquent and wise address of Dean Hodges on 
Christian Socialism. That they appreciated it 
was proved by the bursts of applause which 
punctuated it, and the hearty thanks voted 
him at the close of the meeting. He began 
by a little description of the career of Mr. 
Houghton of the Park Street publishing firm, 
saying that he was a business man with ideal- 
istic tendencies, and he emphasized the fact 
that these tendencies were essential to a pas- 
tor, who should see in his parish not a field 
for labor but a force to be used in furthering 
the kingdom of God. He must see in every 
city slum, behind the doors of the tenement 
houses, a8 great possibilities as were behind 
the closed senses of Hellen Keller a few years 
ago, who now is about entering Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The great tragedy of city life is the 
waste of talents and material in the people 
submerged in poverty and ignorance. There 
are two groups who work for the betterment 
of mankind—the individualists, who believe 
that only by one helping one can the problem 
be solved, and the socialists, who believe that 
by legislation and changed conditions all 
evils will be done away. Dr. Hodges said 
that these forces were interdependent, and 
that just as in walking one stands on one foot 
and then on the other, so the world has ad- 
vanced by both these methods, ard having 
stood on the individualistic foot since the 
days when the invention of powder and print- 
ing made the poor and ignorant able to com- 
pete with the well-to-do and educated, so now 
it is getting ready to put forward the socialis- 
tic foot, and whether we like it or not social- 
ism is coming. 

Un-Christian socialists claim that by better 
laws, higher wages, better houses, etc., social 
conditions can be improved, but Christian 
socialism, while admitting the need of all 
these things, asserts that they can be made 
effective only by the co-operative spirit which 
is fostered by the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Hodges then described the con- 
dition of the poor in England fifty years ago 
and the efforts of Maurice, Kingsley and 
Hughes to arouse the conscience of the Eng- 
lish people. They were prophets teaching an 
idea, which we are still learning. It means 
first the need of a better knowledge, and then 
the need of a better spirit. The Levite in the 
parable had knowledge. He went and looked 
at the wounded man, probably asked him the 
regulation socialistic questions, his name, 
number of his children, time he was hurt, 
number of robbers, etc., “‘and when he had 
filled out his beautifully prepared blank he 
went on to Jericho to report the case to the 
Associated Charities.” He had knowledge 
enough but he needed the right spirit. We 
must approach the men we would uplift in 
the spirit Christ had in mind when he said, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it or done it not 
anto one of the least of these ye have done it 
or done it not unto me.” 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 12, 
10 A.M. Speaker, Rev. C. F. Carter. Topic, The New 
Psychology and Religion. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
gusptese of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at Il a. M. 


HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION meets, April 13, at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Springfield, Mass » Morning at 
9.30, and afternoon at 2 

TUE SIXTY FIFTH ANNUAL MEBTING of the Congre 
Eationel Sunday School and eg Society will be 
1eld in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational Heuse, Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 20, 1897, at 4 Pp. M., for the purpose of re- 
porting the proceedings of the society, presenting the 
accounts, choosing officers and for the transaction of 
other business. All life members are entitled to vote; 
also, five delegates duly attested by credentiels from 
every State association, conference or convention of 
Congregational churches, and one such delegate from 
each Congregational church annually contributing to 
this society. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 

.TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.—The constitution of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary provides that in the year 1f58,and every 
third year thereafter, it shall be the duty of the Board 
of Directors to call a convention in Chicago, Ill., for the 
purpose of electing directors in the piace of those 
whose term of office is about to expire, and for the pur- 
pose of transacting such other business as the inter- 
ests of the semisary may require. And in order to 
keep the seminary in vital union with its constituency 
the directors, in calling such a convention, shall invite 
each local association of the Congregational churches 
of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, scopsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and New 
Mexico, to appoint each one delegate to represent the 
churches of sach local associations. 

Local associations which have a church membership 
of over 1,500 shall be entitled to elect one additional 
delegate for — 506 church members. The associa- 
tions shall be asked to provide for the traveling ex- 
peneee of the delegates, who are expected to report 
pack to the bodies by which they are elected the con- 
dition of the seminary 

The convention shall consist of those thus invited, 
also of the Board of Directors and the members of the 
faculty. In accordance with this requirement of the 
constitution, the Board of Directors have called such a 
convention of delegates, as above indicated, to meet on 
Wednesday, be oe 21, 1897, at 10 o’clock A. M., in the 
lecture-room of the Union Park Congregational Church. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 

Chicago, March 25, 1897. G. 8. F. SAVAGK, Secretary. 

P. 8. Delegates who expect to be = will please 
send notice beforehand to H. ©, Chester, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 


Florida, Daytona, Tuesday, April 13, 
Arizona, Prescott, Wednesday, April l4. 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, Aprii 20. 


New Mexico, Wednesday, April 21. 


Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., Wednesday, April 28. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Thursday, April —. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Tuesday, April —. 
Kansas, Ottawa, Thursday, May 6. 
ndiana, Kokomo, Tuesday, May ll. 
Illinois, Monday, May 17. 


Tuesday, May 18. 


owa, 
Massachusetts, Worcester, Tuesday, May 18. 





Michigan, Saginaw, Tuesday, May 18. 
Ohio, Sandusky, Tuesday, May 18. 
New York, Tuesday, May 18. 


South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, 
Rhode Island, Newport, 


Taesday, May I8. 
Tuesday, May 25. 
Tuesday, June |. 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Kdwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman,Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Congroqasionel House, Ne. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room | and 2, Con- 

ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the [ndians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Gieveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L, H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. , Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colieges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field coretery E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Beston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL ReLizF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of Nationa! Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Kev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to he used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tienal Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chieago in October, 
1886. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
eel supplies. Careful attention is given to applica 
fons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day aid evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex 


ce ot Saturday. Hranch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
Jongregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 


to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
rags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 

287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be 

queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.” Rev, Alexander McKenzie, 
.D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


We trust that that Western community 
which, after a long period of discord, has be- 
come sufficiently harmoniots to hold union 
meetings, will hereafter dwell together as 
bretbren in unity. 

The pastor who cares for that field in the 
Sunflower State which is 78 miles long and 
comprises nine preaching stations must be a 
veritable circuit rider. We hope he has a 
bicycle. 

The brother who traveled forty-five miles 
through Kansas mud to attend an association 
meeting must have had a strong sense of 
either duty or privilege—perhaps both. 

Evidence of increasing cordiality between 
the Episcopal and Congregational denomina- 
tions comes from various sources, notably 
Minnesota and Illinois. 

From such an immense undertaking as is 
contemplated by a Hartford church as to its 
church building great advantages must be 
expected to accrue. 

Each revival season emphasizes the fact 
that the more thorough and earnest the prep- 
aration the more blessed the results. 

More reports of successful joint revival ef- 
forts this week add testimony to the benefits 
resulting from such plans. 

A California pastor has hit upon a bright 
plan for ascertaining what subjects are sure 
to interest his people. 

The benefits of a New Jersey church extend 
in other directions beside the spiritual. 

Golden anniversaries have been frequent of 
late. 

Of Special Note 

A large ingathering for an infant home 
missionary church in Iowa. 

An earnest civic movement in a New Eng- 
land prohibition State. 

Thousands reached by gospel wagon work 
in an Eastern city. 

A stropg Boston suburban church finds a 
new leader. 

Three prospective churches in Minnesota. 

Good reasons for hope in an Ohio church. 


A MAINE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 

On a golden day the golden anniversary of the 
Central Church, the youngest of the three in Ban- 
gor, was celebrated. The meeting house was pro- 
fuse in floral decorations. In the afterncon an ex 
pectant congregation gathered to hear a historical 
address of tte beloved former pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Field, D.D. After introductory exercises the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. L. Penman, spoke of many letters re- 
ceived, and read that of Dr. Samuel Harris of Yale 
Divinity School. Then in his reminiscences Dr 
Field said the church had its inception in the 
warm hearts and strong wills of Professor Shepard 
and Deacon E. Adams. The motive in the organiza 
tion was distinctively missionary, to attract the 
humbler classes and non-church-goers, services be- 
ing at first held inahall. In 1853, the present edi- 
fice was dedicated, The early growth of the church 
was continuous and healthy, and the ideals held up 
in the beginning were carried out in the conduct of 
the Sunday school, the efforts to do city missionary 
work and the support of foreign missionary work. 
Dr. Field paid tributes to former pastors and mem- 
bers. He also alluded to the changes in theological 
belief, and welcomed the return to the simple 
Christianity of the New Testament. In the even- 
ing the lecture rooms were decorated and thrown 
open for a reception to the members of the church 
and also the pastors and officers of the city churches 
generally, the seminary faculty and many former 
members of the church. Orchestral music and re- 
freshments were pleasing features. 
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W. F. Shepard, M.D., in behalf of his sisters, 
brothers and himself, presented the church witha 
fine portrait of his father, Dr. George Shepard, 
nearly life-size and elegantly framed. He also gave 
some interesting personal reminiscences of his 
father. Professor Sewall responded in behalf of 
the church. 


A MICHIGAN SE/I-CENTENNIAL 

The celebration of the first half-century of the 
Ann Arbor Church will long be remembered by 
those who shared in it. The church owes its be- 
ginning largely to the anti-slavery sentiment of its 
founders, who 50 years ago determined to leave the 
Presbyterian church of the city, whose pastor then 
was a man of Southern birth and sympathies. But 
the relations of the two churches have always been 
friendly and the present Presbyterian pastor re- 
sponded on behalf of the other churches at the an- 
niversary supper. 

Greetings from the neighboring churches were 
given by Dr. H. P. DeForest of Detroit, who recalled 
how much Congregationalism owes to Rev. L. 8. 
Hobart, the first pastor of this church, President 
Angell, who presided in his customary felicitous 
manner, called out Dr. Nebemiah Boynton, and 
read letters from former pastors. Saints and he- 
roes of the church were canonized, none more so 
than Deacon Lorrin Mills. Prof. W. H. Ryder of 
Andover, pastor here for 11 years, preached Sunday 
before a crowded house. 

The Sunday school, organized the same day as the 
church, observed its semi-centennial by appropriate 
services, a brief address being given by one of the 
two superintendents who have guided its affairs for 
40 years. In the afternoon the church communed 
around the Lord’s table and enjoyed memories of 
those who have gone before. In the evening, before 
a congregation that filled the house, the present 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, D.D., who is about to 
enter upon the 10th year of his successful minis- 
try, gave an inspiring historical survey of all the 
various departments. Of the original 42 members 
three were present at the celebration, The church 
has grown to a membership of over 400. To the 
patience and devotion of Rev. H. L. Hubbell, D. D., 
in 1867 was largely due the building of the new and 
beautiful house of worship. Before his coming the 
life of the church had several times been in tke bal- 
ance through adverse circumstances and rapidly 
changing pastorates, but during the past 25 years 
the church has enjoyed continued prosperity, with 
a united membership. 


SPRING ASSOCIATIONS IN THE SUNFLOWER 
STATE 

The meetings already held in Kaneas have been 
occasions of rare interest and spiritual inepiration. 
Heroic devotion to the Lord’s work, warm fellow- 
ship, missionary enthusiasm and a consciousness 
of abounding Christ-life in the hearts of delegates 
and ministers have been the leading characteristics. 
One delegate drove forty-five miles over muddy 
roads to attend, The preaching, the fraternal con- 
ferences on home missions, the addresses on mis- 
sions, Sunday schools and education, the soul- 
stirring reports from the fields and the plans for 
still more giving and serving by these frontier 
churches quickened joy and faith in every worker’s 
heart. 

At Wichita Associationin Arkansas City the open- 
ing sermon on Consecration, the discussion of The 
Place that Christian Missions Should Hold in the 
Twentieth Century, the report from Fairmount Col- 
lege, a deeply interesting woman’s hour and the 
singing of students in the Chilocco Indian School, 
with a telling address in behalf of his race by Mr. 
Dagnette, in whose veins Indian blood flows, were 
impressive features. 

At Great Bend the Arkansas Valley Association 
received a hearty welcome by the church which in 
1893 entertained the General Association. The oc- 
casion was rich in intellectual and spiritual enjoy- 
ment. Early Recollections and The Vacant Pulpit 
Between Pastorates were among the themes. 

Eastern Association at Olathe eonsidered How 
Can We Further the Interest of Foreign Missions, 
Ideal Service of Ministers and Laymen and The 
Duties of the Christian Citizen, 

Central Association at Chapman opened with a 
timely paper on What Is the Bible? and a sermon by 
Rey. J. E. Kirkpatrick. Preparation of Children in 
the Sunday Schools for Church Membership was 
the ably handled theme of Supt. W. L. Sutherland, 
and Miss Maddocks, dean of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of Washburn College, spoke effectively on 
The Christian College as a Missionary Force. The 
farewell prayer and testimony meeting showed how 
great a spiritual uplift the meeting had brought to 
many hearts. 

Southern Association met at Severy. The opening 
sermon, by Rev. W. H. Walker, gave the welcome 
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spiritual keynote for the session. Southern Kansas 
Academy, Washburn College and Giving were prom- 
inent themes. Hon. Warren Finney read an able 
essay on Congregational Limitations of Liberalism 
in Theology, taking the position that adherence to 
the fundamental principles of Christian truth and 
faith is essential to genuine Congregationaliem, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

A church trial was held in the chapel, April 2, by 
the students, Professor Beckwith acting as modera- 
tor.—The Bond lectures closed March 31. The 
large attendance of the public throughout the 
course showed that the effort to make them avail- 
able to all was appreciated.—Members of the Se- 
nior Class have been engaged the past few weeks in 
candidating in various New England fields.——The 
class in sociology engaged in a free discussion of 
socialism last Friday. 


Andover 


A memorial service was held April 1 for Egbert 
8. Ellis, a recent graduate from the seminary, who 
went as a missionary to Armenia ——Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie has begun a course of lectures on pas- 
toral theology to supplement Professor Churchill’s 
course in homiletics.——President and Mrs. Harris 
tendered a musicale to the students last Friday 
evening.——Professor Moore has given the first of a 
series of lectures on The Pastor’s Relation to the 
Methods and Results of Historical Criticiam,— 
Courses in social ethics and introduction to Jewish 
literature were completed March 31.——Professor 
Taylor will continue the course in Old Testament 
introduction.—Rey. J. 8. Chandler of the Madura 
mission addressed the Society of Inqfiiry March 25, 
——Professor Hincks is lecturing on the Johannean 
teaching.——On account of Professor Ryder’s ab- 
sence lectures have been omitted the past week in 
the courses on Matthew and Romans.——Electric 
lights are being put into the chapel, the library and 
the dormitories.——G. H. Baker was Senior Class 
preacher. 

Yale 

Among the special lectures last week were: The 
Christ of Early Art, by Professor Hoppin; The 
Eastern Question, by Prof. A. M. Wheeler, and The 
Worship of Demeter at Eleusis, by Dr. Arthur Fair- 
banks.——The Missionary Society was addressed at 
its last meeting by Sec. A. F. Beard of the A. M.A. 
—- Messianic Literature was the subject at the 
Biblical Club last week._—At the Semitic Club 
Professor Curtis read from the Pirge Aboth.— 
The Leonard Bacon Club debated That the system 
of contract labor in prisons should be abolished. 
—-The Commencement speakers have been se- 
lected by the faculty from the 10 Seniors who 
have delivered addresses before the school during 
the year: Austin Rice, H. F. Ral), 8. Knapp, Jr., 
and C. C. Merrill.—The new catalogue is just is- 
sued. The students number 100. Special lectures 
announced for next year are Pres. W. J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth, who will give the Lyman Beeeher 
course; Prof. John Bascom of Williams on The 
Recast of Faith; Rev. C. C. Tiffany, D. D., arch- 
deacon of New York, subject to be announced, and 
Rev. G. W. Knox, D. D., on The Influence of East- 
ern Thought upon Western Theology. The Ly- 
man Beecher lecturer for 1898-99 will be Prof. 
George Adam Smith of Glasgow. Professor Stevens 
offers a new course for Juniors in apologetics. 
The course known as the American Lectures on 
the History of Religions will be given next year by 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne of Oxford on the Religious 
Thought and Life of Israel after the Exile. In 
1898-99 the lectures in this course will be by Prof. 
Karl Budde of Strassburg. The Fogg Scholarship 
Prizes are offered to the Junior Class, and the 
Downes Prizes for hymn and Scripture reading to 
the Middle and Senior Classes. 


CLUBS 


QUEBEC.—The Montreal Club met March 26. 
After dinner had been enjoyed, Rev. T. 8. McWil- 
liams d the di ion of The Christian in 
Practical Politics, claiming that a robust Christian- 
ity is needed to cleanse them. Rev. D. 8. Hamil- 
ton declared that the enfranchisement of women 
would contribute toward thisend. Messrs. R. Stan- 
ley Weir, E. Ohlen, S. P. Leet, Charles Cushing, 
R. W. McLaehlan, A. M. Murphy and a number of 
others joined in the discussion. 





NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 496.) 


Previous to the regular program of the Superin- 
tendents’ Union last Monday night, the members 
had the pleasure of greeting and hearing briefly 
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from Rey. G. R. Merrill, D.D., of Minneapolis, 
who preached at Park Street Church Sunday, 
Thereafter a consideration of Successful Metbods 
of Stimulating Bible Study was taken up. The 
speakers were Messrs. E. W. Branch and M., F. 
Davis, who outlined respectively the training 
school for Christian service of Bethany Church, 
Quincy, and the normal class of Phillips Church, 
South Boston. Both organizations are in large, 
active churches, and have attained marked success, 


East Boston.—Maverick is a free church, sus- 
tained by the free gifts of those who attend. Last 
Sunday was the beginning of the financial year, 
and pledges enough were received to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the coming year, which is the best 
showing for 20 years. In connection with the fact 
that during the past 16 months 63 families of the 
congregation have left East Boston, and during the 
past year 58 members have moved out of town, the 
outlook was quite a surprise to the church itself, 
Dr, Smith Baker is pastor. 


Mt. Vernon heard with much pleasure last Sun- 
day evening Mrs. Ballington Booth upon her work 
in prisons. She had spoken earlier in the day to 
the convicts in the State Prison at Charlestown. 


Alliston. Another slum worker, Miss Meredith 
Brown of London, who has been heard at Bethany 
Chapel, Brookline, and elsewhere in this vicinity 
lately, spoke for Rev. J. O. Haarvig last Sunday 
evening. 


Old South. Last Monday night the Old South 
Club observed “the red letter night,’’ the ladies 
sharing in a pleasing evening. Dr.and Mrs.G. A. 
Gordon and Mr. J. D. Ball, the president, received. 
The address was given by Mr. A. L. Hatheway on 
The English Drama in the Age of Elizabeth. The 
Old South Glee Club sang and there were also in- 
strumental selections. 


Massachusetts 

BROOKLINE.—Harvard is making its new organ 
please and educate a wider circle of persens than 
even its own large congregations embrace by giving 
a series of four Saturday afternoon recitals. They 
are largely attended. Dr. Thomas preached last 
Sunday evening on the Turkish queation.——Leyden. 
The subjects of Rev. H. G. Hale’s current Sunday 
evening lectures are: April 11, The Mythology, the 
Fiction and the Poetry of the Old Testament; April 
18, The Histories and Law Books of the Old Testa- 
ment; April 25, The Prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment; May 2, The Histories and Epistles of the 
New Testament. 

CAMBRIDGE.—First, Dr. McKenzie has g¢ far re- 
covered from his accident as to be able to occupy 
his pulpit and to resume his other duties, which 
have practieally suffered but little break. 


SOMERVILLE.—Franklin Street, without a pastor 
for over two years, will now enter upon a new 
period with Rev. R. W. Wallace of Newport, R. I., 
whose acceptance of the pastorate was read last 
Sunday after he had preached the sermon. Active 
work will be at once taken up. 

WEST SOMERVILLE.—Day Street unites during 
April 11-16 in revival services with the Third Uni- 
versalist Church, services being held in both meet- 
ing houses. The preachers are to be Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. Bicknell, D.D., Alexander McKenzie, D.D., 
Cc. E. Foster, F. O. Hall, R. A. Vose and Peter Mc- 
Queen. 

MELROSE.—First recently called Rey. Thomas 
Sims of Toronto, Ont., and last Sunday his accept- 
ance was read. The engagement is for three years, 
beginning the tirst of May. 


NEWBOURYPORT.— Belleville. The many friends of 
Rev. Dr. D. T. Fiske, senior pastor, will regret to 
learn that he has been seriously ill with the grip 
and bronchitis, with threats of pneumonia. His 
78th birthday was March 29. Mrs. Fiske also is ill 
with the grip.——The third anniversary of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was celebrated 
the evening of April 1 with a largely attended so- 
cial. A delightful address was given by Rev. G. A. 
Hall of Peabody. 


MIDDLEBORO.—Central is observing its 50th an- 
niversary this week, beginning Sunday, when large 
numbers were present at the exercises. The pas- 
tor, Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, gave a historical a- 
dress. The church began with 32 members. Since 
then 712 persons have been received, and the pres- 
ent membership is 339. The church is free, and de- 
rives its support from voluntary offerings. A serv- 
ice largely of song was held Sunday evening, the 
pastor speaking briefly. The program for the week 
includes the annual roll-call, a banquet, with ad- 
dresses, and on one day addresses on local topics 
and reminiscences. 

PALMER —Second, The semi-centennial was cele- 
brated, April 1, with exercises afternoon and even- 
ing. The address of welcome was by Rev. F. E. 
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Jenkins, the pastor, and Rev. G. M. Gerrish of 
Thorndike gave the greeting from the mother 
church. Rev. F.8. Hatch of Monson spoke for the 
churches io fellowship. A historical address was 
given by O. P, Allen, The first pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Wilson of Waterville, N. Y., gave an address, All 
the former pastors were present except one. A 
letter of greeting from Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., 
was read. Rev. B. M. Fullerton, D. D., spoke on 
The Pastor’s Burdens and Joys, and Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, D. D., contrasted the pastorate of 50 years 
ago with the present, The Layman at Work was 
the theme of Rev. Dr. H. W. Pope. 

NorTH WILBRAHAM.—The pastor, Rev. H. B. 
Mason, was ill for six months previous to March 1, 
and plans fer work in the church were seriously 
interfered with. But the attendance and member- 
ship of the Sunday school has increased, and the 
Sunday evening service is in charge of the Y. P.S. 
Cc. E. The benevolences last year amounted to 
$235. 

NoRTH BROOKFIELD.— Under the guidance of the 
pastor, Rev. J. L. Sewall, the Young Men’s Club has 
been studying civil government, and recently vis- 
ited the legislature and a number of public build- 
ings in Boston. The district representative has 
taken interest in the idea, and has lectured before 
the club. A moek town meeting, on a recent date, 
was a special event of much instruction, 


LupLow.—Union. Rev. A. J. Quick has resigned 
after six years of labor here. The church has 
grown during this time, and the labors of his wife 
have been felt, especially in the Sunday school. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Edwards. The contract for the 
new organ, to cost $6,400, has been awarded to 
George 8. Hutchings of Boston. 


DaLtTon.—The Y. P. 8. C. E. has added to the 
chapel collection another picture of a former pas- 
tor, Rev. William R, Terrett, D. D., now professor 
in Hamilton College. Cottage prayer meetings are 
being held, The pastor, Rev.G. W. Andrews, has 
been giving a series of lectures Sunday evenings on 
The Johns of History. The pastor’s project, a 
workshop for the boys, has been carried out and a 
room below the dining-room of the chapel is util- 
ized. The 8.8. home department has contributed 
$20 to the Seaman’s Friend Society for a loan 
library. The congregation has pledged $100 for the 
support of a general missionary in Berkshire 
County. The benevolences of the church last year 
were $4,486. 

Maine 


ELLSWORTH FALLS.—Since last summer a special 
effort has been made to secure a new building. A 
mass meeting resulted in raising $1,600, besides the 
$500 already in hand. In November the new house 
was started, and this spring it is finished. The 
cost, including furnishings, will be $5,000. The lo- 
cation is central, the house has lecture-room and 
auditorium, the Jatter being 34 by 34 1-2 feet and 
finished in hard pine. The windows are of stained 
glass. Rev. E, L. Hunt is pastor, to whom much of 
the recent success is due. 


WATERVILLE.—The Christian Civic League of 
Maine was formed with enthusiasm March 29, and 
35 cities, towns and plantations from 16 counties 
were represented. A permanent organization was 
formed with Principal G C. Purinton of Farming- 
ton president, The address of the evening was by 
President Hyde. Rev. J.G. Merrill and others also 
spoke, 

THOMASTON.—Union meetings began the last week 
in February, Evangelist Gale and Rev. T. P. Wil- 
liams assisting in leading and singing. The largest 
hall in the place has been filled and much attention 
has been aroused. Many cards have been signed 
and the meetings continue. 


AUBURN.—High Street, for the first time in 20 
years, is entirely out of debt and has assets valued 
at about $400 outstanding. This conditi»n is largely 
due to the success of the week!y envelope system. 

At the semi annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Maine Missionary Society it was voted that $1,000 
be the limit of the amount to be expended upon the 
summer (or student) work among the churches. 
This is less than a third of the amount usually ex- 
pended. The work of the lady missionaries was 
highly commended in a resolution adopted.——The 
Year-Book statistics are being distributed to the 
churches.——Rev. C. 8. Holton has fisished work at 
Eastport after a five years’ period.—Mr. G. H. 
Woodard of Bangor Seminary will supply at Prince- 
ton on alternate Sundays for a time.——South Paris 
recently had a good meeting on the Maine Mission- 
ary Society, with Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Secretary 
Hatch and others as speakers. 


New Hampshire 


Coxcorp.—South’s new year-book, just issued, 
Shows for 1896 total benevolent contributions of 
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$2,727. Current expenses were $6,587, and the cost 
of chapel and furnishings was $14,615, Twenty-nine 
new members were received to the churcb, 10 on 
confession, a net gain of nine, making the total 462. 
On Children’s Sunday Bibles were given to 19 who 
had previously been baptized.—First. The for- 
mal resignation of Dr. F. D. Ayer was read from 
the pulpit March 28, to take effect Sept. 12. 


Vermont 

WATERBURY.—Mr. G. E. Ladd, recently called as 
pastor, is a native of Woodstock, a graduate of 
Williams College and is now completing theological 
study at Yale Divinity School. After his college 
course he taught three years in Robert College and 
is a son-in-law of the founder of that institution, 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE. — Free Evangelical. Old Colony 
Days was the name of a Pilgrim festival much en- 
joyed for two evenings. Historic tableaux, colo- 
nial curios and a Pilgrim kitchen made up the en- 
tertainment.—— Plymouth. Rev. 8. H. Woodrow 
lectured upon The New Woman for the benefit of 
the Endeavor Society of the church last week. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—/earl Street is planning to remove 
its edifice to Farmington Avenue, A canvass is in 
progress in regard to the matter. The building is 
construsted of Portland brownstone, with a spire 
212 feet high made entirely of stone. It is pro- 
posed to take the building down, mark each stone, 
and rebuild about a mile and a half west of the 
present site, which it has occupied since 1851. The 
cost of removal is estimated at about $35,000. The 
new location is near the Asylum Hill meeting 
house which is over-crowded and unable to accom- 
modate all the Cungregationalists on the hill.—— 
Fourth. The church h&s secured the services of 
Evangelist L. B.Greenwood to labor for a week or 
more beginning April 19. Evangelist H. J. Gillette 
of this church made 2,376 calls and received 1,711 
office calls last year, He conducted 415 religious 
services, besides a great deal of other mission- 
ary effort and found work for 58 persons. The 
repairs and enlargement of the edifice and chapel 
will cost about $15,000. Nearly $11,000 had 
been subscribed for the new house and permis- 
sion will be obtained to use this amount. The 
church had quite a shortage curing the year. 


NAUGATUCK VALLEY.—An unusual revival spirit 
has prevailed throughout this valley. At Torring- 
ton two seasons of evangelistic sérvices were held 
with gratifying results. At Woodbury also a spe- 
cial series of meetings did much good. The Swed- 
ish Congregationalists in Naugatuck have held re- 
vival meetings, the loca] pastor being assisted by 
other clergymen of his nationality, 


TORRINGTON.—A recent revival has been the most 
fruitful of any for years past. Large accessions 
are expected in addition to the number who have 
already joined the church this year.——French has 
effected its organization and officers and deacons 
were elected. The report of the treasurer shows a 
balance of $50 on band with all debts paid. 

GREENFIELD HILL.—At a special meeting to con- 
sider the organ question, it was voted to provide 
the balance necessary, $400, by subscription, and 
canvassers were appointed. Mrs. Bartram has pro- 
vided for eight siained glass windows to be placed 
in the meeting house. Others will be put in by the 
parish. 

PutTNaM.—A balance of $140 remains in the treas- 
ury, notwithstanding repairs and improvements, 
the putting in of memorial widows, and the ex- 
pense incidental to the pastor’a three months’ ab- 
sence. Last year was the most prosperous of the 
society. Rev, F. D. Sargent is the pastor. 

WATERBURY.—First. A large Men’s Guild has 
been formed with the editor of the leading paper as 
president.——Second at its last communion num- 
bered over 1,000 members, making it the largest in 
the State and placing it among the first few in New 
England. 

New Lonpon.—The late Mrs. B. P. McEwen left 
to the C. H. M.S. $8,000, the Woman’s Board $2,000, 
the A. M. A. $1,000 and after a number of personal 
bequests and $1,000 left to the Memorial Hospital 
the residue goes to the American Board. 

SouTH MANCHESTER.—The Sunday school in the 
Bunce district has outgrown its present quarters. 
Another room will now be secured. A cash dona- 
tion from the First Church at West Hartford has 
been received and was greatly appreciated. 

WINSTED is just now enjoying rather unusual 
activity in church building and improvement.-— 
First is adding largely to its building fund now 
well advanced. Second is raising money for re- 
pairs to the extent of $10,000 or more. 
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GREENWICH.—The receipts of a recent novel en- 
tertainment, $160, will be used in improvements on 
the chapel. Rev. Dr. R. T. Hall has been enjoying 
a two weeks’ vacation in Florida, part of the time 
conducting the Chautauqua. 


MERIDEN.—First. Of nearly 200 §. 8S. scholars 
who took the first examination on the last quarter’s 
lessons, all showed great proficiency, The use of 
Testaments instead of quarterlies is producing 
favorable results. 


HUNTINGTON, at a recent meeting, voted to use 
the legacy left by Miss Lucinda Gould to pay the 
church debt of $250, build a kitchen in the base- 
ment, paint the parsonage and make other similar 
improvements. 


New HAVEN.—Humphrey Street. Rev. and Mrs. 
F. R. Luckey, now in Florida recuperating from an 
attack of the grip, will be home in time for Kaster. 
The assistant pastor, Rey. E. P. Armstrong, sup- 
plies the pulpit. 

WEATOGUE.—The loss of the chapel is serious, 
since there ig no suitable place for holding the 
meetings. A residence is now used and a new 
chapel will probably soon be erected. 


The church at Watertown has been incorporated. 
—-Southbury loses one of its most influential mem- 
bers in the death of Deacon Sherman Tuttle, aged 
84..—Harwinton has just lost its oldest member 
by death at the age of 93-——The spire of North 
Cburcb, Bridgeport, has been declared unsafe and 
will be rebuilt ——Rev. W. H. Phipps of Prospect 
has been confined to the house with the prevailing 
malady.——Rev. John De Peu has preached his fare- 
well sermon at Norfolk and moved to his new charge 
at Bridgeport.——Cheshire has voted for the free 
pew system another year.——Derby Endeavorers 
have contributed over $25 for the Armenians, 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

OLEAN is about to lose its pastor, Rev. J. H. 
McKee, who started the enterprise in 1888. Dur- 
ing his ministry 130 members have been received, 
76 on confession. A fine edifice in a central lo- 
cation, with parsonage adjoining, have been se- 
cured, The church is thoroughly organized for 
work, is at present in a specially promising condi- 
tion, and, while its people are of moderate means, 
they have contributed generously towards local 
work, remembering at the same time the regions 
beyond, The ehurch has the reputation of being 
the most spiritual in the place, and has attended to 
temperance and educational work. The pastor has 
held since 1891 the position of regents examiner of 
schools, is president of the County Bible Society 
and a prominent officer in two organizations for 
scientific research. He is much beloved by his peo- 
ple, and leaves because of the heavy strain of new 
work. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—On the evening of the last Sun- 
day of March a memorial service was held in honor 
of the firat pastor, Rev. H. N. Dunning, who died 
the previous day, He was pastor from 1852 to 1864, 
and may be said to have laid the foundation for the 
church’s subsequent work. His influence as an ed- 
ucator was also marked, The present pastor, Rev. 
W. E. Park, preaehed a sermon in memory of his 
predecessor, characterizing him as an exhaustive 
reader, a careful translator, a poet and an able lin- 
guist. 

BuFFALO.—Fitch Memorial, under the lead of 
Rev. L. G. Rogers, has kept a reading-room open 
every night during the winter, with occasional en- 
tertainments and debates. The Lehigh Railroad 
shops are in the neighborhood, and the church uses 
these means to interest the men employed. Evan- 
gelist H. E. Gurney has been assisting in this field, 
also at Sloan. In this latter field a praiseworthy 
effort has been made to supply food and clothing to 
the poor. 

BERKSHIRE,—Rev. J. J. Hough concluded a pleas- 
ant 12 years’ pastorate March 28. A feature of the 
closing service was the reception to the church of 
four young men on confession from one class in the 
Sunday school. Dr. Hough, who bas been in broken 
health for some time, plans to take a year’s rest 
with hope of regaining his health. The pulpit sup- 
ply is arranged as stated last week. 

HARFORD, which has sent forth some fine work- 
ers, has been without preaching for some time, and 
is now enjoying special services by Rev. Lemuel 
Jones of the H. M.S. 

New Jersey 


JERSEY City.—First. The Men’s Club displays 
increased activity and is growing. It provides for 
certain Sunday evening services, and the assistant 
pastor also gives stated stereopticon sermons. A 
new feature in the consolidated churches is a 
mutual benefit club. It pays $5 a week to sick 
members and a benefit of a dollar from each mem 
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ber to the heirs of any who die. Candidates for ad- 
mission to the club must be temperate, healthy and 
of good moral character, but need not be members 
of the church, Dues are 25 cents a month and 
there are no salaried officers. The new order is a 
feature in both branches of the church. Rev. L.F. 
Perry, assistant pastor in the First Church of Mont- 
clair, supplies the Tabernacle pulpit the fourth Sun- 
day morning of each month. 

WoopsrinGt.—Fifteen new members were added 
to the membership last month, 14 on confession. 
N w stained glass windows, a gift to the church, 
have been put in the house of worship. Two are 
memorials to Mr, and Mrs. Ezra M. Brewster, who 
were among the founders and who died about a 
year ago. The pastor of late has been using the 
stereopticon with considerable success in the even- 
ing service. The pictures do not determine the dis- 
course, nor are they named or described, but are 
chosen simply to bring out strongly certain points. 

HAWORTH is not yet able to support a pastor, but 
it is earnestly carrying on the work of the church 
through its lay membership. Once in two months 
Rev. William Walton supplies the pulpit and ad- 
ministers the communion. Other Sunday morn- 
ings adult male members in turn read published 
sermons. An active Young People’s Society has 
charge of the evening service, The Sunday school 
numbers about 40 and the home expenditures of the 
church amount to about $500. 

East ORANGE.—The envelope contributions for 
the financial year just closed amounted to over 
$1,300, which sum is supplementary to the pew 
rentals. A $50 share in the A.M, A. Jubilee Fund 
has just been raised. The pastor, Rev. F. W. Bald- 
win, D.D., isabout forming a class for the study of 
questions connected with church membership. 


WESTFIELD.—The last Sunday in March the last 
of a series of special musical services was given by 
a chorus and orchestra. Arrangements are made 
for five special Lenten services in Passion week, to 
be conducted chiefly by outside ministers. 


CLOsTER.—The pastor has instituted a series of 
evening meetings for young people. They are held 
at his house and are called * social literaries,”’ com. 
bining entertainment and instruction, 

THE SOUTH 
Tennessee 

OAKDALE.—A new church was organized March 
26, with 11 members. A sermon was preached and 
an after meeting held at which a number of those 
present asked prayers. A pastor is soon to be 
called, 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

ROCKPORT, a near suburb of Cleveland, has hada 
successful year under the lead of Rev. C. W. Rice. 
At the close of the annual sermon Sunday morning, 
March 28, the large congregation remained for a 
special testimony meeting, and many members 
spoke. The Fulton plan of benevolence has been 
adopted. The new parsonage has enabled the 
church to have a resident pastor. Attendance at 
church and Sunday school has substantially in- 
creased, and an earnest revival brought a number 
of new members. The Endeavor and Ladies’ Aid 
Societies are vigorous and active. A year ago the 
church was much disheartened, now there is a hope- 
ful spirit. 

CoLuUMBUS.—Lastwood, Dr.J.C, Jackson comes 
to this church from the Methodist denomination 
where he has served as presiding elder aud as pas- 
tor of some of the strongest churches in Central 
Ohio for the past 21 years. For fourteen years he 
has lived in Coiumbus, having been at two different 
times pastor of the same church, one of the strong- 
estin the city. At the installation services an ad- 
dress of welcome was cordially made by the pastor 
of Broad Street Methodist Church, the leading 
church of its order.—¥Virst. Rey. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., defended in a recent sermon Dr, 
Lyman Abbott against criticisms made on him be- 
cause of his sermons on the Bible. Dr. Gladden 
declared that Dr. Abbott had stated the positions 
generally held by Biblical scholars, and deserved 
the thanks of believers in the Bible for so doing. 

{inois 
{For Chicago news see page 486.) 

NORMAL.—Rey. G. H. Burgess, who has been 
preaching here nearly three years, was recognized 
as pastor March 30. The council was called on ac. 
count of certain rumors about the pastor's ortho- 
doxy and gossip as to his habits. The examination 
indicated his thorough soundness and a rare 
thoughtfulness of mind. Charges as to habits af- 
fecting his usefulness were proved to be without 
good ground. The council therefore, in spite of a 
protest signed by representatives of seven families, 
felt itself warranted in publicly recognizing Mr. 
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Burgess as a minister worthy of complete confi- 
dence. It felt, also, that since the grounds of op- 
position were wholly removed, the protestants 
would soon enter into hearty fellowship with those 
who had always believed in Mr. Burgess and en- 
joyed his ministry. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago. 

Galesburg has just held a union service in which 
the Episcopal church joined, the rector preaching. 
Indiana 

ELKHART.—Union meetings have been in prog- 
ress, led by Evangelist C. H. Yatman, churches in 
the center of the city of different denominations 
joining. Rev. F. E. Knopf, pastor of the First 
Church, has been elected a member of the School 
Board.—HRiverside now has 44 members, and a 
Sunday school of 75. A hose house, loaned by the 
city, is used for services. A church building will 
be erected immediately. Rev. M..J. Duryea is pas 
tor. 

FAIRMOUNT’S annual- meeting showed a good de- 
gree of interest, nine having been added to the 
ehurch, congregations having greatly improved 
during the pastorate of Rev. Levi White and a fine 
choir of 16 voices being organized. An effort to 
meet the diminished grant of the H. M.S. was un- 
dertaken April 1. 

Michigan 

GRAND RAPIDS.—The Anti Saloon League of 
Michigan had a great day March 21. The pulpits 
were given up to the advocacy of the work, and it 
is fully expected that this day will bear good fruit 
in uniting parties and creeds in an effort to main- 
tain law and order. 

CaLUMET.—The Boys’ Brigade observed its second 
anniversary March 26. Supper was served, and a 
company drill and music formed a pleasant enter- 
tainment. 3 

Representatives of the State Y. P.8.C.E. have 
voted to raise among the societies $500 for the 
C. H. M.S. debt, 

Wisconsin 

BRODHEAD.—Evangelist J. R. Pratt has closed a 
successful series of union meetings at this place. 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches joined in the work. About 70 per- 
sons have declared their purpose to live Christian 
lives. 

EAGLE RIVER celebrated its 10th anniversary 
April 2. Mrs. Todd, the pastor’s wife, has been laid 
aside from active duty for several weeks on account 
of a fractured ankle. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

PRIMGHAR.—The retiring pastor, Rev. J C. Stod- 
dard, who has been with the church about six years, 
has seen the membership increase more than four- 
fold, a house of worship built and then rebuilt to 
double its seating capacity, and the ehurch outgrow 
ita need of H. M. aid. 

Brirt.—Rey. J. C. Stoddard, late of Primghar, 
begins his pastorate here with a series of revival 
meetings and an ingathering of 24 persons to mem- 
bership. 

Gaza, the youngest in the sisterhood of lowa 
churches, recently received six persons on confes- 
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sion, making the membership 39.—In connection 
with recent revival meetings at Hampton, con- 
ducted by Evangelist Cordner, there were about 150 
hopeful conversions.——Special meetings are now 
in progress at Oskaloosa under the leadership of 
Evangelist Hartsough.—Rev. H. H. Long has be. 
gun his third year of service at Bondurant aud Linn 
Grove. 


Continued on page 562. 








Is your Brain Tired? 
Use Hersford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T..D. CRoTsHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asy. 
lum, Hartford, ‘'t, says: ‘It is a remecy of great 
se building up functional energy and brain 
orce. 





pring 
‘ocr FLWmMmors 


sightly 

eruptions, 

painfol boils, annoying pimples and 
other affections, which appear so generally 
at this season, make the use of that 
grand Spring Medicine, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, a necessity. 

The accumulated impurities in the blood 
cause very differeot symptoms with some 
people. The kidneys, liver and bowels are 
overmatched in their efforts to relieve the 
clogged system. Dizzy headaches, bilious 
attacks, failure of appetite, coated tongue, 
lame back, indigestion and that tired 
feeling are some results. 

From the same cause may also come scrofula, 
neuralgia, sciatica or rheumatism. 

All these troubles and more may properly 
be called ‘“‘ Spring Humors,”’ and just as 
there is one cause, a cure is found in 
just one remedy, and that is Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the impure 
blood, enriches blood which is weak and 
thin, vitalizes blood which lacks vitality. 
Thus it reaches every part of the system. 

For your Spring Medicine —to prevent or 
cure Spring Humors, take 


Hood’ 
Sarsaparilla i. neon 


fact the One 
True Blood Purifier. Get only Hood’s. 


Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 








are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








require. 


every need, 





patterns, They are extremely decorative. 
are about 32 inches wide. 





~ THE RIGHT ONE. 


If you get the right kind of a Chiffonier there is n0 
limit to the comfort which you can extract from it. 

It may take you forty five minutes to go through our 
assortment of over 400 new styles. 
investment of time. 
Your comfort for a dozen years depends upon 4 
wise choice now. 

We make the measurements of closets, drawers, etc., i0 
careful accord with the uses to which they will be put. 
There are drawers for shirts and underwear, others for stock- 
ings and neckwear, others for studs and jewelry, and so for 


But it will be a wise 
You will then secure exactly what you 


The pattern here shown introduces one of our new 
The mirror is 20x14 inches, and the drawers 


Dust-proof finish; extra stout casters; patented easy-running drawers; polished 


brass mountings. 


Our prices are the lowest in this city. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The events of the week have been some- 
what more encouraging, although trade itself 
revives very Slowly. Perhaps as hopeful a 
feature a8 any is the fact that in retail lines 
the demand is picking up. It is always a 
good indication when the retail business takes 
on more life, for it helps to clean the counters 
of supplies and opens the way to orders on 
jobbers and manufacturers. 

There is no question that general trade is 
better than it has been. Men are better em- 
ployed, and more money is in circulation as a 
result. There are no speculative or boom fea- 
tures to the improvement, which is decidedly 
fortunate. It is steady and gradual—so grad- 
ual, in fact, that men will not appreciate the 
full change from depression to prosperity. In 
the industries iron and steel continue low as 
to prices. The demand for these products is 
not up to expectations. 

Cotton goods also remain quiet, but there 
are signs of a freer movement in these during 
the next succeeding weeks. The greatest ac- 
tivity continues in wool and woolens, and 
prices have scored another advance. In the 
leather and boot and shoe trades there is a 
very fair business doing. Prices are a trifle 
firmer, and good authorities claim that the 
Leather Trust must be making money. 

In the stock market there is no particular 
feature. The late scare seems to have sub- 
sided, and people are gaining sufficient cour- 
age to hazard the opinion that everything is 
not going to the bad just yet. In the writer’s 
judgment the late shaking down which secu- 
rities have had furnishes an opportunity to 
buy stocks at prices which ought to show 
good profits before long. Boston finds it diffi- 
cult to let copper stocks alone, and predic- 
tions are freely heard in brokers’ offices that 
another upward movement in them is im- 
pending. . 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
tHE MOUNT. By Philip G. Hamerton. pp. 213, $2 00. 
A WILLING TRANGRESSOR AND OTHER STORIES. 
By A.G. Piympton. pp. 244. $1 25. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
LIFEIN ASIA. By Mary C. Smith. pp. 328, 60 cents. 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 
THE POMP OF THE L AVILETTES By Gilbert Parker. 
pp. 191. $1.25. 
Canela & Day. Boston. 
'HE FALCON OF LANGEAC. By Isabel Whiteley. 
pp. 227. $1.50. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 
WEAPONS FOR ‘TEMPERANCE WARFARE. By Belle 
M brain. pp 102. 35 cents. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons) New York. 
CHRISTIAN WorSsHIP. Lectures by C.C. Hall, D.D., 
E.C. 8myth, D.D., and others. pp. 338. "60. 
COREA THE HERMIT NaTION. By William E, Grif- 
fis. pp 492, $250. 
IN THESIXTIES. Ky Harold Frederic. pp. 319. $1.50. 


IN Fig VALLEY. By Harold Frederic. pp. 427. 
gera’s BROTHER’S WIFE. By Harold Frederic. 
pp. 405. $1.50 


THE LAWTON GIRL. 
$150 
AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH 
CHEMISTRY. By F. H. Storer, 8.B. 3 vols. pp. 
620, 662, 679. $5.00. 
Harper & Brothers. 


By Harold Frederic. pp. 472. 


New York. 


E — BELLS. By Margaret E. Sangster. pp. 143. 
THE : Mists OF THE RANCH. By F.T. Clark. pp. 
357. $1.25. 


Tay Aneeeras CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. pp. 
iF aa BELOVED. By Thomas Hardy pp. 339, 
$1.5 
New York. 
By Alfred Augot. pp. 


Appleton & Co. 
Ime (AURORA BOREALIS, 
264. $1.75. 
Ts 8 EDUCATIONAL LAWS FOR ALL TEACH 
ERS. By James L. Hughes. pp. 296. $1.50. 
SCHOOL 4 ANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL — By 
Joseph Baldwia, LL.D. pp. 395. $1.5 
Macmillan Co. New York. 
JEREMIAH. The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
by R.G, Moulton, Ph. D. pp. 238. 50 cents. 
: Authors’ Pub. Co. New York. 
Tn a on Waite? By Willis Mills, M.D. pp. 


Edited 


: F. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
HE THREE RICHARD WHALENS. By James K. 
Reeve pp.231 75 cents. 


“ Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
ARISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. By Carlos Martyn. pp. 
224. 75 cents. 


C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. - 


— Evvcatiox THE TRUE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
) 


By W. T. Harris, LL.D. pp.77. 50 cents. 
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PAPER COVERS . 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
ANSWER OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ENGLAND TO 
THE APOSTOLIO LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. ON 
ENGLISH ORDINATIONS. 
Open Court Pub. Co Chicago. 
HOMILIES OF SCIENCE. By Dr, Paul Carus. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York, 
PERFECTION CITY. By Mrs. Orpen. 50 cents. 
Rev. Peter Roberts. Olyphant, Pa. 
THE FUTURE LIFE. Eigbt Sermons. By Rev. Peter 
Roberts. 
MAGAZINES 
January. AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 
February. LEND-A HAND. 
March. FISHERMAN. — NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
CHAUTAUQUAN.—PULPIT 
April. BIBLIOTHECA SAORA.—PALL MALL.—Mc- 
CLURE’S —PREACHER’S.— PARENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL —ST. NICHOLAS.—LIPPINCOTT’S —HARPER’S, 
—SCRIBNER’S —AMERICAN KITCHEN.—CENTUORY. 








EXPERIENOE proves the merit of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, [t cures all forms of blood diseases, tones 
the stomach, builds up the nerves, 


HERE is an Opportunity for intelligent house- 
wives to earn prizes by their wits—something more 
than ‘‘ pin money.” The Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany of Inoianapolis, Ind., the enterprising manu- 
facturers of Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and 
Beans (prepared with tomato sauce), have decided 
to offer $1,000 in 147 prizes for recipes which they 
accept for their new cook: book, describing methods 
for using their baked pork and beans either alone 
or in combination with other food products. The 
prizes are divided into one of $100, two of $50, four 
of $25, 140 of $5 each. The competition closes May 
1, which gives ample time for thought and experi 
ment. The awards will be announced July 1, 
Every recipe must be accompanied by a trade mark 
cut from a label of a can of Van Camp’s Baked Pork 
and Beans, Their cook-book, Bean Cookery, will be 
mailed for the asking. Six cents will secure a sam- 
ple can of pork and beans. 
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R. P. HALL & CO., 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair toits original color and 
vitality ; prevents baldness ; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 


Props., Nashua, N. 
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pac “packages 25 cents, 2% cents. 


——GRANOLA ~~ OANSVILLE 


“THE PERFECT HEALTH FOOD” 
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Municipal Warrants 


Write for details. 
Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


Safe as bonds and 
pay 2 much better. 
Rost. STRAHORN & 
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Assets, 


$19,541,827 


Income, 


$14,158,445 


Surplus, 


$4,034,116 
Insurance in force, 


$320,453,483 


Srenettl over half a million homes 
through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 


eo The youngest of the Ei leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
THE AL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. 
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Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Lyndale. Work at the mission 
is developing, and over 20 persons are desirous of 
uniting in an organization which probably will be 
a branch of this church. Rev. M. A. Stevens is 
preaching there, and the work seems promising. 
—New Brighton. Revival meetings have been 
held, Rev. C. W. Merrill of the Open Door Church 
assisting, and a number of persons have signified 
their purpose to begin a Christian life. The open- 
ing of the packing houses have brought several 
families, which give new strength to the little 
church, 

WInTHROP.—At Cornish, an out station, meet- 
ings have been held by Rev. C, A. Ruddock, with 
the assistance of Evangelist Okerstein. A number 
of conversions resulted, and it is proposed to organ- 
ize a branch church to be connected with Win- 
throp. Mr.,Ruddock preaches at several out-sta- 
tions and greatly needs an assistant. 


WInoNA.—The Southern Minnesota Ministerial 
Association met in Dr. L. L. West’s study March 
30 with full attendance. A paper py Rev. W. H. 
Medlar of Wabasha on Dr. Behrends’s questionings 
and the host’s exposition of The Social Message of 
Jesus called forth animated discussion. 

AusTIN, Rev. C. E. Wright, D. D., pastor, unites 
with other churches in meetings, beginning April 6, 
under the lead of Evangelist C.N. Hunt. He con- 
ducted a successful series here about four years 
ago, as a result of which over 100 members were re- 
ceived. 

HIBBING.—Work is developing in this mining 
town under Mr. R. W. Watt of the Moody Institute, 
and the formation of a church in the near future is 
proposed. General Missionary Fetlows is working 
at other points on the Iron Range. 


Kansas 

VALENCIA.—In 1893 this rural church in Shawnee 
County was organized with two preaching points, 
six miles apart. A building was erected at one of 
these points, which was called Plymouth. It was 
decided March 10 to organize a separate church at 
the latter station, to be known as Plymouth Church. 
The new organization started with 10 members and 
will probably have as many more soon. Meanwhile 
Valencia prospers, and both churches will continue 
to be served by the same pastor. * 

JETMORE.—Presbyterians and Methodists have 
joined Congregationalists in a series of meetings 
which has just closed. Union services have never 
before been held here, having been prevented hith- 
erto by animesities. Several remarkable conver- 
sions occurred during these meetings, and the cot- 
tage prayer services, held daily, will be continued 
weekly throughout the year. 

FORD AND FOWLER.—This field in southwestern 
Kansas is 78 miles long and comprises nine preach- 
ing stations, with a membership of 85, all in charge 
of one pastor. A deacon of Ford Church renders 
efficieat help in conducting services at some of the 
stations. Twenty-seven conversions have occurred 
on the field in 10 months. 

SEDGWICK has been enjoying a gracious revival, 
the meetings being conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
P. C. Burhans. During the three months ending 
March 1, 30 new members were received, and 10 
more are soon to unite. The pastor also preaches 
at a country point. 


Garnett is working unitedly and progressively, 
but is gathering funds to pay an indebtedness of 
$350 before engaging a pastor.—aAsa result of re- 
vival meetings, conducted by Rev. T. H. Gourley, 
in Twelve Mile church, 21 members have recently 
been received. . 
Nebraska 

FREMONT.—Revy. W. H. Buss signified, March 28, 
his intention of terminating his relations with the 
church at acomparatively early day. The announce- 
ment caused much surprise and deep regret among 
his people. Mr. Buss has been the esteemed and 
efficient pastor here for nearly seven years, during 
which the church has made progress in all elements 
of true success. He has also been prominent in 
State work, being a director of the Nebraska 
H.M.S. Every effort will be made by his people 
to induce him to remain. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Union meetings, which had aroused 
widespread interest in both churches and in the 
town, closed March 27. Twenty persons are already 
pledged to unite, most of them adults. 


LEIGH, through heroic effort and sacrifice, last 
year maintained self-support, and March 21 made a 
generous contribution to the work of the C. H. M.8. 


North Dakota 


CARRINGTON.—A $1,000 parsonage has been built 
and paid for, except a loan from the C. C. B. 8. 
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Also about $250 have been expended in repairing 
the meeting house. The pastor’s salary is promptly 
paid. 

NIAGARA.—Rev. N. P. McQuarrie has been hold- 
ing special meetings, which have awakened consid- 
erable interest. The reduced appropriation from 
the H. M.S. will seriously cripple the work. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SANTA Rosa.—Rev. L. D. Rathbone is preaching 
a Sunday evening series on Napoleon, Washington, 
Watt, Shakespeare and Newton. These characters 
were selected because in response to his inquiries 
the people gave them as their choice of the great- 
est heroes in war, statesmansbip, invention, poetry 
and science. 

PETALUMA.—A semi-annual meeting has just 

been held, with reports of all branches of work, 
Special encouragement was found in the Sunday 
school, which during the last half-year has doubled 
its membership and added a normal class. 
’ LrncoLy.—The Methodists and Congregational- 
ists have made arrangements for a series of bi- 
monthly union Sunday services. The Epworth 
League and C. E. Society also join forces on these 
evenings. 

Los ANGELES.— Vest End has recently received 
two beautiful windows for its new edifice, now in 
process of construction. The church has decided 
to use individual communion cups. 

OAKLAND.—First, The Busy People’s Bible Class 
is to have three lectures by Prof. T. F. Bacon of the 
State University on The Bible, the Source of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. 

Supt. L. L. Wirt of the S. 8S. and Publishing Soci- 
ety is aiding Rev. J. A. Milligan in special services 
at Porterville in beha)f of ranchmen.——During the 


Continued on page 503. 
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‘ Sanitas ’ 


Disinfecting Fluid destroys the 


microbes of 
Scarlet Fever 


9 


in 2% minutcs, 


Typhoid Fever 5% “ 
Diphtheria 4% “ 
Consumption 5 “ 
Asiatic Cholera 6 “s 


Tests made by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S., F.C.8. 
‘* How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 
The American & Continental “‘Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 





Riley Brothers, 3°") 
pak 16 Beekman St., New York. 


are the largest manufacturers of 
Stereopticons, Magic 
Lanterns and Views 
in the world. Agen- 
cies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, 

: mee Kansas City and 
SS Minneapolis. 
Everything in the Lantern business furnished. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 

16 Beekman St., New York. 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
| CHICAGO . 1% 













BRANCHES — Poston : 36 Tromfield St. 
La Salle St. Kansas City (} i ast 14th St. MINNE- 
LIS: 23 Washincton Ave. Se Cu !NOUGA: 708 Market 
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Whitman’s = Pure, wholesome, 
onvenient— made 
GE INSTANTANEOUS fo ° se? ery 


Chocolate NO BOILING. 





Gilchrist & Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Tailor-Made Suits, Coats, Capes. 


Every garment we show is new in style, new in color and 


material. 


The workmanship is unexcelled. The prices we assert 


to be the lowest named by any house in the business. ; 
Bicycle Suits in all styles of Divided and Circular Skirts 


from $3.98 up to $20.00. 








an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
forit at all, Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: ::: 
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considerable progress. 
shelf all the time. 
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Large Bottles, 75c. 
Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, = 0c. 
At all good drug stores. 


FFTs 


Adamson’sBotanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 
Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
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illness and absence of Rev. F. N. Greeley of San 
José the women of West Side Church provided a 
handsome chair for the pulpit. 
Washington 

RosaLia has added to its membership several 
substantial people. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Camp- 
bell, has established an office, to which he has in- 
vited men for personal conversation, and a number 
of conversions have resulted. With the help of his 
young men he is now building a parsonage, where 
he will continue this personal work. 


PLEASANT PRAIRIE dedicated a pretty and com: 


fortable house of worship March 21, General Mis- 
sionary Walters assisting. This is the third edifice 
whi:h Rev. Jonathan Edwards has built on his 
large field within three years. All these have been 
dedicated free of debt. 





WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


BARTLEY, Wm. T., Andover Sem., to Salem, N.H., 
where he has been supplying. 
— Adoniram J., Quasqueton, Io., to Dickens 
d Harmony. pet 
BOYER, joo 0., recently of Pacific ‘Sem., to Harmar 
BO aa itén. C. H.,to remain fora yearat Saeneeinee, 
N. where he has been n Supplying. a 
BR NK, Lee A., to Hope © ams Superior, is., where 
he has — p supplying. Teleps 
ee TR sete. Bs Meadville. ¥s., to Lakewood and 
bv 
BURNABY, Sidne Ane Southbridge, Mass., to Pilgrim 
Ch.,, N. Canaan 
Cc UsHMAN, Chas, t, Argentine, Kan.,to Russell. Ac 


ELLIO CT, Jobn a, “. P md Central (Presb.) Ch., 
Rochester. N. Tas 0 South Ch., same city. Declines. 

GANLEY, Wm., B kine ieee. to Lowell, Vt. Accepts, 
to begin work the last of May. 

HA yeah Wm. P., San Rafael, Cal., to Vernondale. 


HOLBROOK, Fred. C., Wayne, O., to Lakewood Ch., 
Cleveland. Accepts. 
a oy aes Ansel E,, Yale Sem. to H. M. work in 
alifornia. Acce epts 
JONES, Richard, recently of Highmore, 8. D., to Myron. 


Acc 
KISEZR, Addison D., late of Perry, Io, to Lyons. Ac- 


e 

KNODELL, Jas. R., late of San Bernardino, Cal., with- 
draws acceptance of call to Tabor, Io. 

LYON, F. Ewory, accepts call te Sun Prairie, Wis., in 
connection with post-graduate studies at the State 


niv 
McDiiemiD, Duncan, Cambridge, Mass.,to Edgartown. 
ccepts 
Moeeecoun Selden E., Richmond, Me., to Hartland, Vt. 
MATTHEWS, Newman, Puritan Ch., se _——— Pa. = 
accepts renewed call to Randolph, N. 
ey Fred G., Riley, Kan., to jae Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 
ao — H., to remain a fourth year at Saco, Me. 


eclin 
OSBORNE, C A,to Lake Genc va, Wis., where he bas 
been supplying. Accepts, 
PHELPs, Lawrence, associate pastor at Berkeley 
Te emple, Boston, Mass., to Bristol, K. L., for one year. 
as hg Walter, late of Kagle Grove, Io., declines 
all to Wasbt 
RICHARDSON, “Chas. A., to Louisville, Kan., to remain 
for a year from sm 1. Accepts. 
ROBERTs, Owen W., to the peeteanens pastorate at 
New Rockford. N. D., where he has been supplying. 
ROGERS, Alfred H., Monod City, IL., to Plymouth Ch., 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ac epts 
sap bo Victor H., Oberlin Sem., to Highinore, 8S. D. 
ece 
SIM3, a , Toronto, Can., accepts call to First Ch., 
Melrose, Mass. 
= David E., Nora Springs, Io., to Primghar. 
ecept 
WATT, J. Craig, McGill College, Montreal, accepts call 
to Gardner and Rose V alley, N. D. 
by John W, Newton, Kan, to Powhattan and 
ome 
WOMER, Perley P., Somersville, Ct., accepts cajl to 
Williamstown, Vt 
Ordinations and Installations 
BURGESS, Geo. H., rec. p. Normal, Ill, March 30» 
Sermon, Rev, E. F. Williams. D. D.; other parts: 
Rev. Messrs. J. M. Campbell and C. W. Hiatt, D. D. 


Resignations 


ARNARD, Isaac D., Altoona, Kan. 
ELL, Thos i (rismouth Ch., Scranton, Pa., to take 
effect in ¢ 
FAY, Roi in B “Westford, Vt., to take effect in May. 
HUSSEY, Matthew, Welsh Ch. +, Gas City, Ind 
LErPART, David, "Huntington, Ore., to resume evan- 
gelistic work. 
McCLEARY, Owen L , Owen's Grove, Io. 
REITER, David he Vicksvurg, Mich. 
SANDFORD, W , Parkersburg, lo. 
SARGENT, wee. ‘Ww. Bellevae, lo., after five years’ 


service. 
Dismissions 
LANSING, Isaac J., Park St. Ch., Boston, April 1. 
Churches Organized 


OAKDALE, Tenn., 26 Mch., 1! members. 
TORRINGTON, Ct, French, 20 Mch 
VALENCIA, Kan. (near), Piymouth Ch., 10 Mch., 10 
members. 
Miscellaneous 


CAMERON, Alick J., and his bride, were given a recep- 
tion Mch. 24, by their parishioners of Jamaica, Vt. 
— the gifts were a silver tea service, with table, 

nd a purse of money from the W. Townshend church. 

CLYDE! S. P., Yale Sem., will supply at Parkersburg, lo., 
duriog the summer 

DADA, Edwin P., Hemingford, Neb., a temporary 
charge of the ehurch at Columbia Cit , Wn 

oy ASS, Francis J., late of Ames, oe is supplying 
a 

EMERSON. ‘Jas C., who has recently accepted the pas- 
torate at Deerfield, N. H., has been obliged to retire 
from active work temporarily, and has gone to south- 
ern California in search of healt 

FREY, T. Arthur, of Biddeford, Me. is planning a four 
months’ tour in Europe, and ‘expects to sail in May 
ria Gibraltar to Genoa 

GRAY, Thomas, a Washburn graduate and now in Chi- 
cago ‘Seminary y. will be acting pastor at Alton, Kan., 
and adjacent points for four months from May d, 

MILES, Milo N> of lowa nee A the veteran Congrega- 
tional minister of the Mississippi Valley, is hale and 
hearty at the age of 90. Three days before his last 
birthday, he preached a clear and vigorous sermon on 

the moral and religious changes of the last nine dec- 
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ades. On his anniversary the ladies of the church 
pee him a reception at the home of his daughter. 

RAWLINS, Geo. +a Methodist minister, of Spokane, 
Wn.. has join ed the Cee fellowshi P. 

SINKS, Perry W., First Ch., Painesville, O., has been en- 
gaged as temporary supply by Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleve- 


SQUIRES, Prof. Wm. H.,of Hamilton College is supply- 
stone at grgkany Falls, N. 
Frank P., Chicago Seminary, will be acting 
pastor at at ee and Plevna, Kan., or four months, 
rom M 
TITUS, Horbert R., Vergennes, Vt., is about Ld sail for 
walt ol on a three months’ "European to tou 
WHITE, Austin B., recently resigned at "Escondido, 
Cote and his wife have gone to Los Angeles, which is 
to be their home. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 

A mission training conference for presidents and 
chairmen of committees of C. E. and other young 
people’s societies of Boston will be held at Union 
Church, April 19, Patriot’s Day, from 3-9 P. M. with 
supper served between sessions. Among the spe- 
cial participants are W. L. Amerman, president, 
New York city C. E Union, Rev. H. P, Beach and 
R. E. Lewis. 





OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday n eek EBS GEuRT STONES Bs Sen by 








individual receipts......... pabsddecéivbsabesisg 2 $40.75 
Previously acknowledged...........-ses+eeeeees . 23,838.18 
TE neccccnscscctccsceccccasecs oeeece Sposesancecs ++ «+ $23,878.93 








Easter Vases, 


Beautifal desigos in glass and porcelain. 

Also Plant Pots and Pedestals, from English, 
French, German, Chinese, and American pot- 
teries. 

New designs of Wedgwood Ware Ferneries 
for table decorations. 

New Plant Pots and Pedestals, costing from 
the lowest priced up to the most expensive. 

New Cathedral bent glass Lamp Shades for 
fine Lawps. 

Intending buyers will find our new impor- 
tations in the Dinner Set DEPARTMENT, the 
Glass Room, and the Art Pottery Rooms at- 
tractive; and we are not undersold if we 
know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass, and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 


yOORNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF CHARGE 
TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOLLOWING 
NAMED STATES: New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsy)vavia, Delaware, 
Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., and when 
the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, we prepay 
express charges for Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods- 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 















SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 
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i wre aw Planning to Build 


= our Books of Designs and Pians will help you. They are fili- = 
= ed with up-to-date Designs and home building ideas = 
= Our Little «Artistic Home Designs” = 
= shows many BEAUTIFUL HOMES also designs for laying out, 
= beautifying grounds, ete Sent for 10cents, if you name 
= price of house you will build, 
= GEO. F. BARBER & C0., 
PTT ELLE LE CLLLLLO ULL ULE 





47 Gay 8t., Knoxville, Tenn. 
PPETIOT TILL Lie itis 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


: CURES CATARRH 
It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache, Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty yrs, on the m: r- 
kK Price 25 cts, at all Drugcists or by mail post; 

Cc. Kei th, Mfr... Cle velar nei, o. 


rend 


Bescsaunns 
















“ee . 
Religious Notices 
Religious and eoclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SKAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No 76 Wall 
St, New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of eeamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperar ce 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seanen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

Jamus W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. ©, STITT. Secretary 
W. (. StTURGEA, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Church Position (Music). An Organist and Di 
rector, of year’s experience, desires a church position. 
Lest of testimonials. Address W. G. Reynolds, 624 
Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Shopping Agency. Purchasing of 
every description done free, Superior advantages 
offered. House furnishing a speciaity. Will chaperon 
people when in town on shopping expeditions. For cir- 
cular and references address manager, Mrs Kimball, 
172 West 95th St., New York. 


A Congregational Minister, in middle life, seeks 
employment as a competent bookkeeper, cashier, corre 
spondent or general office hand, Would be valuable help 
ina publishing house, or as assistant librarian. Moderate 
salary. Wighest references. Address, Anxious, care 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass 





708 SALE OR BRENT .-— In Royalton, Vt., within 


five minutes’ walk to churches, schools pos toffice 
and rai road depot, a large, fine house, containing 4 
rooms, mostly hard wood finish, furnace, large cemented 
cellars, running spring water, barn with 5 stalls, all in 
good repair, including half an acre of land Will be 


sold for half its cost. Apply to A. W. KENNEY, Lake- 
wood, N.- 


POULTRY AND FRUIT FARM. 


30 acres. Keeps five cows and pair horses, Choice 
fruit; attractive cottage, stabie, hennery, «tc., all good, 
Only $1,200; 8550 cash, balance #100 yearly. See ¢ hapin’s 
Illustrated Farm Book, postpaid by CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, 4 Herald Builing, Boston; or apply to G. F. 
KEITH, opp. station, Bridgewater, Mass. (27 miles south 
of Boston). 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











504 
WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 2 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels presided and, reading 
1 Peter 1: 3, spoke of the “ living hope”’ to 
which Peter frequently refers. Tokens of 
hope, the foliage and fruit of past service, 
appear in the great awakening noted in many 
mission stations—in the college and boarding 
school at Marsovan; in Marasb, where some 
are making gifts to the church in memory of 
friends whom they have lost, and a brother 
in one of the out-stations prays, ‘‘ We thank 
thee, O Christ, for taking our homes and giv- 
ing us more of thyself”’; in Harpoot and vicin- 
ity, Mr. Ellis, just before his death, having 
visited a little town where twenty-five were 
received to the church and sixty more were 
to come a little later; in the Shaown field, 250 
miles up the Chinese river Min, where hun- 
dreds of inquirers are reported; in Inanda, 
Esidumbini, Umvoti and other stations in the 
Zulu mission, where backsliders have been 
making confession and many have begun the 
new life. In view of all this the church at 
home is not coming up to its privileges and 
needs to be reminded of the promises of God. 

Mrs. Schneider read extracts from a sheet 
of ‘‘ News Notes”’ from Aintab, giving a re- 
view of the religious work in that city during 
the last fifteen months, reporting as one of 
the immediate results of the massacre and 
pillage of November, ’95, a marked increase in 
church attendance, the difficulty of getting 
across the city and the fellowship of a com- 
mon suffering having in the case of many ob- 
literated denominational lines, so that Grego- 
rians and Protestants have met together and 
a double service has frequently been held in 
the same church. Audiences on Sunday and 
during daily services for special seasons have 
run up into thousands and it has been a time 
of great spiritual uplifting and quickening. 
Mrs. Schneider also gave a few facts from Dr. 
Schneider’s journal at Aintab published in 
the Missionary Herald for November, 1848, 
showing how small were the beginnings from 
which present results have grown. In this 
same Herald an editorial upon the financial 
condition of the Board and the necessity of 
liquidating the debt and the danger of retro- 
grading if the Board only attempts to keep 
stationary has a familiar ring. 

Tender allusion was made to Mrs. Edwin 
Bliss of Constantinople, whose burial in the 
Newton cemetery on the previous day had 
been attended by several of her co-workers in 
Turkey, all ready to testify to her lovely spirit 
and constant service. Miss Mary B. Daniels 
represented the Osaka station of the Japan 
mission,and making a comparison of mission- 
aries’ trials in Japan and Turkey drew a les- 
son of the need of more patience with unin- 
teresting people. Reference was made to the 
missionaries in India whose names had ap- 
peared upon the calendar for the week, Miss 
Bruce of Satara being assigned to Friday. 
Mrs. Thompson, Miss Means and Mrs, Abell 
led the petitions which closed the interesting 


hour. 
aes ile etiedcaias 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT HARWOOD 


Mr. Harwood, pastor of the church at Cranberry 
Isles, Me., died at Orleans, Mass., March 30, aged 
fifty-five years. He graduated from Amherst in 
1865 and from Andover in 1869, was ordained and in- 
Stalled at Orleans, Mass., in 1871, where he contin- 
ued until 1881. He engaged in home mission work 
in Nebraska for sone years, returning to Maine in 
1890, having charge of the church at Presque Isle 
until 1892. At the time of his death he was settled 
over the church at Cranberry Isles, and was doing 
noble work. 


REY, I. FAYETTE PEITIBONE, D. D. 

Dr. Pettibone, one of the missionaries of the 
American Board, died at Rockton, Ill., March 21. 
He was born at Stockholm, N. Y., March 24, 1824, 
graduated from Union College in 1849 and Andover 
in 1854. He went to Turkey in the service of the 
Board in 1855, remaining there until the breaking 
out of the Civil War, when his sense of patriotism 
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impelled him to come home and enlist. At the 
close of the war he returned again to the mission 


field, where he remained until 1893, when his health 
failing he returned to this country. as e I 
MRS, ELIZABETH HOLMES PORTER BLISS e e 
Few women missionaries have become more ] : n er 
widely beloved than Mrs. Bliss, who died at Am- 
herst March 30. Her husband was the late Dr. E. E. 


f - loa, , og sastl he 
Bliss, with whom she went to Turkey under the Your New Easter Hat will bi 


American Board in 1843. There, from Constantino- Charming, Becoming and Stylish 
ple as a center, they made their influence felt far 


and wide, devoting themselves to all phases of If designed and made by our incomparable 
missionary work with tact, fidelity and success. artists. Imported Hats, if you wish—beauti- 
Dr. Bliss died in the harness in 1892, but Mrs. Biiss ful creations by famous Paris and London 
did not return to this country until last July, going Milliners—they’ re here for your inspection. 


directly to Amherst to make her home with her 
daughter, the widow of Langdon 8. Ward, for so 
many years treasurer of the American Board. Two 
of Mrs, Bliss’s daughters died in Turkey. Her son, Fine Flowers, the best display to be 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, a graduate of Amherst in 1878, seen in Boston! Unsurpassed assortment 
has been prominent as the rector of what was 
known for some time as The Church of the Car- 
penter, in Boston. 


EASTER is now one of the annuals in the crockery WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


shops, and the display of Easter vases for presenta. Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 


tion mementos is a feature in the stock of Jones, 90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
McDuffee & Stratton’s, whose store is one of the 


Prices the lowest possible for work of 


super tor excellence 


of Ribbons, Laces, Straw Braids and Or- 


naments. 

















attractive shops. 


EARN A BICYCLE 


600 Second Hand Wheels. All 
Makes. Goop as NEw. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade '96 
models, fully guaranteed $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
tng Sate. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give a responsible agt. 
in each town free ase of sample 








APRIL W1SpD0M.—Be sure that your blood is pure, 
your appetite good, your digestion perfect. To 
purify your blood and build up your health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ‘his medicine has accom. | 
plished remarkable cures of all blood uiseases. It | 
is the One True Blood Purifier. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has power to make you well by purifying and 
enriching your blood, giving you an appetite, and & Sibecaly 8 ao 


nerve, mental and digestive strength. out the country. Write at once for our special o' 
N.C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












The Standard of Excellence——<= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
ALL MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjust.d, and won’t 
get out of order. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SPEED — 


so thatit willdothe 
most work with the 
least effort. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . + © + «© « « 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE woelrn 


EASTER DAY. 





The Congregationalist’s Service No. 10 is perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold an Easter service in which it is desired that the 
congregation should participate. This Service has been used very widely and 
has been a most pronounced success. 





100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies of one mumber 1 cent each. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 18-24. Different Kinds of Daath 
and the Conquest of Them. 1 Cor, 15: 50-58. 

From the earliest times the thought of the 
world has been disposed to discriminate be- 
tween the perishable and the imperishable 
partcfaman. The fact of death for the body, 
sooner or later, has been ‘recognized, some- 
times after severe but fruitless opposition to 
it, sometimes with stoical indifference, some- 
times with the calm resignation which faith 
in a loving Heavenly Father induces. But 
through all these different ways of looking at 
the death of the body has run a little silver 
thread of hope, developing with the Christian 
into a strong cable of assurance that the soul 
would survive. 

Aside from the revelation of Christ we are 
not much better off than the ancients as re- 
spects our understanding of this great matter. 
It is true we can stave off death better than 
our fathers could. Modern medical science 
works wonderful cures. Better general con- 
ditions tend to a greater longevity. We are 
not wholly at the mercy of our foe, but when 
we stop to reflect we know that in due time 
we shall de obliged to yield to him. So per- 
haps we might as well make over to him in 
advance our bodies, this framework of tissues, 
muscles and nerves, caring for them, to be 
sure, a8 Vigilantly as we may while they are 
yet ours, but prepared to surrender them 
when God deems best. 

It is possible, however, practically to defeat 
death by cultivating within us the nature 
upon which he has no claim. If an abun- 
dance of hope, faith and love reside in our 
hearts, if heavenly aspirations and intuitions 
are cherished and exercised, if we allow our- 
selves to become partakers of the divine na- 
ture, then we are building up a force within 
us which can laugh at death. Have we not 
seen invalids, dying men and women, in 
whom the spiritual was so strong that it 
seemed as if death were only a gentle messen- 
ger sent to release a tremendous power from 
the grasp of a framework which fettered it? 
Think of Professor Drummond on his death- 
bed, singing with the sweet confidence of a 
simple Christian faith, ‘I’m not ashamed to 
own my Lord.” It is inconceivable that so 
precious a thing as a Christlike character can 
be annihilated by the accident of death. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, April 11-17. The Lamb Slain from the 
Foundation of the World. Ex. 12: 1-15; 
Is. 53; John 1: 29-37; 19: 28-30; Luke 24: 
25-35. 

Christ’s sacrifice the culmination and the begin- 
ning of history. God’s purpose, of which our lives 


are part. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








FOR EVERY PAIN OR SORENESS, use Pond’s i 
tract. Avoid cheap and worthless substitutes. 


HENRY GAZE & Son, LTD, the tourist agents, so 
well known to our readers, announce on the back 
cover of this issne a series of delightful tours to 
Europe. These tours include most all of the places 
in the Old World visited by tourists, so that any 
One desiring to spend a limited or extended time 
abread can secure accommodations in a select 
party which will cover the points of interest most 
desired by him. They also issue individual tickets 
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mye HITE LEAD is like a 


BEYMER-BAUMA 








DAVIS-CHAMBERS =" : 
anunerooe HsbteEh great many other articles 
ANCHOR ving 2 . 

EcksTem J “incimnati. offered tor sale >; some good, some 
ATLANTIC l . li ; ~ ; 
sRavusT i bad. (See list of the brands which 
BROOKLYN beac . 

— are genuine, or good.) ‘They are 
os imade by the «old Dutch” pro- 
SHIPMAN ‘ae | ee - | , nese’ : 
ress icess of slow corrosion. Avoid 
MISSOURI . 

ne sea. | ™ | Getting the other sort by mak- 
SOUTHERN | ; - : 
rant.tewiesrosoo | ING sure ot the brand. 

MORLEY iis neg i ;, “e ss oe ; = ; - 

i Meveland. sy using National Leac o.’s Pure nite Lead Tinting Co 
SALEM RG FREE a etd on oe ade s re ay obtained. Pamphlet ee 
CORNELL valua information and card showing samples of colors tree 

Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different des signs spainted in 
KENTUCKY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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‘60 


We Save 




















se 
By continuing into 1897 the manufacture of 1896 3 


~~ 





Waverleys, bringing them fully up to date where- © 

Cost of ever required, we save to the buyer the cost of © 
expensive machinery, and so can furnish these § 

New Tools. matchless bicycles at $60, They have no equal @ 

at their price. S 

© 

sf e 
seteratene et 1897 Models Sell for *100 : 

®) Bicycle Construction. oO e Ss e or 2 
© Catalogue free from us or the dealer. < 
) INDIANA BICYCLE CO., MAKERS OF WAVERLEY INDIANAPOLIS, IND. O 
) ‘s 
Y@OOOOODODEO ODOOOONe DOQOQOODOGQOG OO) (Oo) eKevevere 20OQOOQOOPOSOOOOS) 
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$1,000.00 in 147 Prizes 


1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 110 of 85 each, 







will be given July ist, for recipes we accept for using our Pork 
and Beans, alone or in combination with other food products 
A trade mark cut from label of can must accompany every 
recipe. Competition closes May 31, Our cook book, “Bean 
Cookery,” free to all who answer this ad. 


NCRMIS 25:2 PORK BEANS: 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 

ision \ meal in itself 
at leading grocers, or 
rkiet 














Is a delicious, satisfying dish tor all oce 
Equally good hot or cold “In three size 
send 6c for sample can or postal card for free tn 


HfortheCodee’and preparet VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 324 Kentuchy Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 


Merry Wives, Act 2, Scene 2, 
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Save Money. 


a 
Make Home Attractive. 
CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAINS 
make Old Furniture look Jike new and transform it 
into beautiful imitations of choice woods finished with 
varnish. Anybody cap SPRY, them. These are the 
original. and only perfect Varnish Stains ever pro 
duced. If you cannot find them in your vicinity, _— 
CARPENTER: MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., Man’f 





Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 





a ca 


Catarrh & Colds. 


ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room will 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are womder- 
ful, at thesame time preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant. Harmle+s 
to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. Descriptive 
booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO.,, 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agents, 


to any part of, or around, the world. agers A 
your paint from the manufacturer, 


‘* FERINITE”’ 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD Point COMFORT. 
~Tuesday, April 20, delightful tour to Washington 
and Old Point Comfort via Royal Blue Line; three COTTAGE COLORS 
and one-half days in Washington; trip to Mount | are the best in the worldand guaranteed. Most durable 
Vernon ; one day at Old Point Comfort and Fortress THE TAYLOR PAINT A oreo. oan i, Y. 
Monroe; visit to Philadelphia; privilege of stop a ee oe 


over in New York. Every detail first-class; $29.50 
covers every expense. May 4, tour to Washington | **A fair face may prove a 
with five days at the national Capitol; rate $27. foul bargain.”’ Marry a 
For illustrated Itinerary call o r address A. J. 
paren n or address A-J-/ plain girl if she uses . . 


Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





HADDEN—MEARS—In Beloit, Wis., Mch. 30, by Rev. 
G. R. Leavitt, D. D., Rev. J. W. Hadden of the lower 
Kickapoo Valley Home Missionary field, Crawford 
Co., Wis., and Persis Mears of Beloit. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ws twenty fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BANCROFT-—In 8. Boston, Mch. 17, Alonzo Bancroft, 
aged 76 yrs.,9 mos., 13 dys. Burial at Rindge, N. H. 
BOWMAN—At Chelsea, April 5, Ebenezer Bowman, 
aged 66 yrs., 2 mos., 23 dys. 

BURBECK—In Denver, Col., Mch. 27, Edward C, Bur- 
beck, aged 51 yrs. Burial at Bradford, Vt. 

DIXON—In Atwood, Kan., Mch. 4, Anna L., wife of 
Rev. J. J. A. T. Dixon, pastor at Atwood, aged 66 yrs. 

KENDALL—In Dunstable, Mch. 26, Susanna Taylor, 
widow of Deacon Chiler Kendall, aged $4 yrs., 10 mos. 
and l2dys. For more than seventy years a consistent 
member of the Congregational church, 

KIRKLAND-—In Benzonia, Mich., Mch. 15, Rev. Elias 
E. Kirkland, aged siyrs. He was one of the pioneer 
preachers in Northern Michigan. 

NIMS—In Sullivan, N. H., Mch. 25, of pneumonia, 
Deacon Augustus F. Nims, aged 53 yrs. 

RICHARDS—In Shawnee, Okl., Mch. 24, of paralysis, 
Rev. Samuel Richards, D. D., aged 62 yrs. He was a 
close student and faithful pastor. 


MRS. AUSTIN H. NORRIS 

Mrs. Mary L. Norris, wife of the pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church of Torrington, Ct., was called 
home on the morning of March 25. teginning her 
day’s work as usual, long before its close she entered 
into rest. Her early home was in Northfield, Ct., where 
in 1874 she married Mr. Norris and went directly with 
him to missionary work in Michigan. The churches in 
Farwell, Clare, Ada, Richmond, Owego and Ithaca 
know what an effective assistant she was. When her 
husband became general superintendent of home mis- 
sionary work in Michigan she continued her gervice in 
the church in Lansing, being especially active in Sun- 
day schoot work. Thence the tamily removed to the 
historic parish of Torringford. Here young Mills was 
reared, who was one of the original band who knelt by 
the haystack to give themselves to foreign missions. 
Here was brought young Oobookiah, the Sandwich 
Island convert. It was fitting that Mrs. Norris soould 
end her days amid such surroundings, for she was an 
enthusiast in both foreign and home missionary work, 
giving in toil and money most generously. She was 
also an earnest member of the W.C. T. U., and active 
in parish work. She was a bright, cheery woman, en- 
dowed with the gift of song, fully consecrated tu the 
work of Christ. her Master. She leaves, beside her 
husband, three children, one sun and two daughters, 
all of whom are fitting fur college. 


HON. HENRY F, SANBORN 

Mr. Sanborn of Epsom, N. H., died of heart disease at 
his late residence iu Princeton, Mass.,on Friday, March 
26. He was born at Epsom oa Feb. 26, 1819, and was 
a brother of Gen, John B. Sanborn of St. Paul, Minn., 
who together with two sisters, Mrs. J. G. Pearson and 
Mrs. H. D. Smith, survives him. In hia earlier years 
he fitted himself for and spent two years at Dartmouth 
College, when the confinement of a student's life com- 
pelled him to abandon his professional career and 
return tothe farm. He lived on Sanborn’s Hill, on the 
farm which has descended from father to son in his 
family for 150 years, until io 1882 he sold it to his brother 
and sons and removed to Princeton, where he resided 
until his death. 

A man of lofty character, sterling integrity and rare 
intellectual power, he commanded the respect and 
esteem of his fellow-citizens wherever he lived. 


During his residence in Epsom he was repeatedly , 


elected selectman of his native town, was chosen 
representative in 1855 and was twice elected to the 
Senate of the State of New Hampshire when that body 
consisted of buttwelve men. In his later residence in 
Princeton he was chosen a member of the school board 
and has been for many years treasurer of the trustees 
of the Goodnow Memorial Building. In his earlier life 
he taught the old Center School in Epsom, and many 
a man traces to the inspiration of his presence and 
character the origin of bis ambition and success. Nor 
did he fail to inspire the members of bis own family 
with some of his worthy ambitions and marvelous 
energy. He leaves surviving him his beloved wife, 
Eunice Davis Sanborn, who has been his daily com- 
panion for more than fifty years, and their three chil 
dren, Hon. Walter H. Sanborn of 5t Paul, Minn., United 
States circuit judge for the eighth judicial circuit, 
Hon. Edward P. Sanborn, a member of the city council 
of St. Paul and the law firm of John B. & E. P. Sanborn, 
and Mrs, Hattie A., the wife of Dr. William B. Cogswell 
of Stratford, Ct, Though not unmindful of the earthly 
honors which fell thickly upon him, his faith and hope 
throug ai! the years of his active and useful life were 
in Christ and he died, as he lived, a faithful and 
trusting Christian. 


_ 
HENRY CORNELIUS HAYDEN 

Mr. Hayden died in Newtonville, Feb. 4. That place 
had been his residence for many years. His home was 
always a hospitable one, and as in his early manhood 
he was prosperous in busicess, he was able to gratify 
his generous impulses by often entertaining his friends 
and neighbors. He knew the art of being a host, be- 
cause he genuinely enjoyed making others happy. He 
and his wife were original members of the Every Sat- 
urday Club, formed in 1870, and he was its first presi- 
dent. His literary tastes were cultivated and active, 
and he contributed much by his productions to the 
—— and profit of the club. A volume of bis poems 
1a8 been published, which is highly valued by those 
possessing it. These poems touch some of the deepest 
springs of human experience. 

Mr. Hayden suffered severe business losses through 
the great fire in Boston in 1872, trom which he did not 
recover. Butin his struggles with adversity which fol- 
lowed, his patience, perseverance and Christian spirit 
won the admiration and devotion of his friends. In ad- 
versity, as in prosperity, his life was unselfish, and he 
was constantly devising means to lighten the burdens 
and brighten the lives of others. 

r. Hayden’s spiritual life characterized his sym- 
pathies and prompted him to Christian service of great 
value to the Congregational church, of whieh he was a 
member. He was for several years superintendent of 
the Sunday school and a deacon of the church. He 
was a willing and generous giver as long as he had 
means to give. His counsel and help were highly es- 
teemed by the pastors with whom he served and by the 
congregation. The funeral services bore evidence of 
the esteem in which he and his family were held. 
Though the day was exceptionally unfavorable, a large 
audience assembled, and his pastor, Rev. J. M. Dutton, 
pose a tender and earnest tribute to his character and 
ife as a Christian gentleman. The church and com- 
munity have been blessed by having him so long among 
them, and they revere his memory. 
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The number of churches using individual 
communion cups is steadily growing larger. 
Inquiries concerning their use come to us 
every week from those who are considering 
the subject. We have yet to hear of a church 
which has adopted them going back to the 
use of the common cup. We believe it will 
not be many years before the common cup for 
all at the Lord’s table will be as rare as its 
use at family tables. 








A SINGLE LINE.—A great many helpful hints 
may be found in the advertisements of the Paine 
Furniture Co., which appear in this paper from 
week to week. A single illustration in their an- 
nouncement in this issue will show better what we 
mean, In speaking of the 400 different styles of 
chiffoniers which they now have on exhibition, 
they very frankly say that it may take you forty- 
five minutes to examine so many different styles, 
but they add the wise injunction that it is a good 
investment of your time, since your comfort for a 
dozen years may depend upon the expenditure of 
these forty-five minutes today. This is sound, prac- 
tical common sense. 
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SALT 
RHEUM 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burn- 
ing, scaly skin and scalp humors is instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTicuRA Soap, asingle 
application of CuricuRA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


Id throughoutthe world. Porrer Deva anp Cuem. Corp. 
9 en Boston. ga ** How to Cure Salt Rheum,” free. " 


FALLING HAIR *”?’,;*GiriedRa “sone: 
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4 These competitions 
will be conducted 


> 
> 
} monthly during 1897 
a 


> view Prizes, weve a om 8 «0 








SEND THIS TOP PORTION SOV TCEOVIOSOCVONEO 
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E month dur- 
RULES.01 Besar, th dur- 
of the four districts, prizes will be 
awarded as follows: 


The 1 Competitor who sends in 
the Largest Number of vou- 
pons from the district in which he 








P 29 Second Prizes, each of 
> $100 Pierce Special Bi- 


cycles ..... egeccs 
» 40 Third Prizes,each of $25 
Gold Watches.. 





» Cash and Prizes given each 
mo: 
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Competitors to 
4 HOW TO gave as many 
> OBTAIN THEM. « unlight” 
> Soap ivappere as they can collect. 
» Cut off the top portion of each 
> wrapper, that ortion containing 

the heading ‘‘SUNLIGHT Soap.” 


» dress and the number of coupons 








ew York City, Brook- 





Mtb sservereaesesernen $3,400 IVEN 
Total given during 12 
‘months 1897 “3 $40, 800 G 


BICYCLES “°WATCHES 
> These (called ig yt are to VLEs FOR 
P be sent, postage fully paid, en- 
» closed with asheet of paper stat- 
> ing competitor's full name and ad- 


sent in, to Lever Bros., Ltd., New 

» York, marked on outside Wrapper SOAP 3. Contpetitors who obtain 

P (top left hand corner) with Num- wrappers from unsold soap in deal- 

» ber of the District competitor lives er’s stock will be disqualified, Em- 

b in. The districts are as follows: ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd. 
NAME OF DISTRICT. a and their families, are debarred 


or she resides will receive $LO0O 
Cash. 


The 5 Competitors who send in 
the Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at winner’s option a lady's 
or gentleman’s Pierce Special 
bicycle, price $100. 00, 


The 10 Competitors who send 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at fate say pl ae Ach 

ONTH gentleman's Go. » price 
I $25. 00. 
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2. The Competitions will Close 
the Last Day of Each Month 
during 1897, Coupons received too 
late for one month’s competition 
will be put into the 


from competing. 








1 iyn, Long and Staten Is- 


ands, and New Jersey. The Bicycles 





and Staten Islands), 
Pennsylvania, Dela- gre Bell, Stan 
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Pierce Special, 1897 Pattern ‘ } titors in about 21 
H New Wark: nny onpias RTGS GUN Vlorr£ Gorse Earecgo omveeryinetines 
.¥. City, B 7 uffalo, Boston an ew Yor! 
Od staten Wetands). "Fitted with Hartford Tires, First- 
class Nickle Lamp, New Depart~ endeavor to award the prizes fair- 4 


ware, Maryland, West, and Hunt Lace Saddle. 


. A printed list of Winners in 
are the celebrated Onspetltor's district will be for- 
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5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will 4 


dard Oyclometer, }V't the best of their ability and ¢ 
judgment, but it is understood ¢ 





4 3s Virginia and District of 
> Columbia. 
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LEVER BROS., LTD., 
> A The NewEngland States NEW YORK. 


cept the award of Lever Bros., P 
td., as final. 
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In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated le:ters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


REDUCED: $10 
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This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *S6¢90n hRsS 
General Agent for the New England States, 









BRIGHT’S 








Here’s 
DISEASE 


Hope! 2S 
CAN BE CURED. 
SEND for History of Cures and all 
details. We invite inquiry as to 
what we have done and are doing. \\ 
y We guarantee no misrepresentation. \ 
», Investigation will compel belief. \ 
d The CONSULTATION FREE. 
‘7  Lompkins-Corbin Co. 
y P: 
\ y 1300 Broadway, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1890. 


W J. W. Corsin, | A.W. TOMPKINS, M.D. 
W Gen’! Manager. | Consulting Physician. 


‘ ARQqa qa QKQa2QQaQB- ? 
The This little tract has been 


| of immense service to the 
** Harris” 








churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic meth of giving, 
It was first published as an 
article in the ation 


alist, and attracte ide no- 
Method of | tice: Many large editions of 


ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


Giving 82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA LEGISLATION 


Strong interest has been felt in the biennial 
session of the legislature just closed. For the 
first time in the history of the State the Popu- 

st party had the governor and a safe work- 
ing m3jority in both houses. For the first six 
weeks the absorbing topic was the senatorial 

yntroversy. The Populists were unable to 
agrae upon Senator Kyle or an alternative 
candidate. Finally the Republicans threw 
their vote for Mr. Kyle, as the safest and most 
conservative Populist candidate, and effected 
an election. When chosen to the Senate six 
years ago Mr. Kyle was financial secretary of 
Yankton College, and earlier had filled sev- 
eral Congregational pastorates. In various 
sections of the State many men of many minds 
on political questions express confidence in 
his integrity of purpose. 

Another question of absorbing interest has 
been the temperance legislation to take the 
place of the prohibition statute recently re- 
pealed by popular vote. The outcome is a 
stringent high license law giving local option 
to towns and cities. The annual license fee 
of $300 is equally divided between the county 
and State. The town cannot levy less than 
$200 and may levy $600 additional for local 
uses. Twenty-five voters in a town can se- 
cure the consideration of the question of 
license versus no license at any spring elec- 
tion. There are the usual provisions concern- 
ing sales to minors and drunkards, and 
Sunday closing; gaming is forbidden, also 
screens, tables and chairs. The strict en- 
forcement of the restrictive features would no 
doubt abate the liquor evil in towns that have 
failed to enforce the prohibition law. A rail- 
way law was also passed, modeled on the 
lines of the Iowa statute. Passenger rates 
are reduced to three cents a mile and the rail- 
way commissioners are given power to fix 
reasonable freight rates. Hitherto the posi- 
tion of railway commissioner has been a sine- 
cure involving little service. 

The tremendous snowfall east of the Mis- 
souri River has cut off communication with 
the capital during most of the session. The 
train which brought the legislature away 
from Pierre at times passed between snow- 
drifts on either side of the track fully four 
feet above the tops of the cars. H. K. W. 





PREGNANT SENTENOES FROM 
HENRY DRUMMOND 

Christ’s yoke is simply his secret for the al- 
leviation of human life, his preseription for the 
best and happiest method of living. 

The who'e difference between the Chris- 
tian and the moralist lies here. The Chris- 
tian works from the center, the moralist from 
the circumference. 


The Spirit of God which brooded upon the 
waters thousands of years ago is busy now 
creating men, within these commonplace 
lives of ours, in the image of God. 


As we must spend time in cultivating our 
earthly friendships if we are to have their 
blessings, so we must spend time in cultivat- 
ing the fellowship and companionship of 
Christ. 

Many men would be religious if they knew 
where to begin; many would be more reli- 
gious if they were sure where it would end. 
It is not indifference that keeps some men 
from God, but ignorance. 


As the supernatural becomes slowly nat- 
ural, will also the natural become slowly 
supernatural, until ia the impersonal author- 
ity of law men everywhere recognize the au- 
thority of God. 

If science is to begin to recognize religion, 
religion must at least end by recognizing sci- 
ence.... No man, no man of science even, 
observing the simple facts, can ever rob reli- 
gion of its due. Religion has done more for 


the development of altruism in a few centu- 
ties than all the millenniums of geological 
time. 
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The visible is the ladder up to the invisible; 
the temporal is but the scaffolding of the eter- 
nal. Then when the last immaterial souls 
have climbed through this material to God, 
the scaffolding shall be taken down, and the 
earth dissolved with fervent heat, not be- 
cause it was base, but because its work was 
done. 


The amount cf spiritual longing in the 
world—in the hearts of unnumbered thou- 
sands of men and women in whom we should 
never suspect it, among the wise and thought- 
ful, among the young and gay who seldom as- 
suage and never betray their thirst—this is 
one of the most wonderful and touching parts 
of life. 





NEAL DOW AS A READER OF THE 
BIBLE 


When the veteran temperance reformer was 
a boy he presented his father with a copy of 
** Collins stereotype edition ” of the Bible, pub- 
lished in 1824. After his father’s death, in 
1860, this sacred volume became his inherit- 
ance. For twenty-five years and more he has 
read it with systematic fidelity. Three chap- 
ters a day is his custom, unless interrupted 
by travel and lecturing. At the close of each 
book is written in ink the date when its read- 
ing was completed. At the time of his ninety- 
third birthday, March 20, he was reading Ne- 
hemiah. He began the record here in 1878, 

Twelve times in the past nineteen years has 
the renowned prohibitionist read through the 
entire Bible, including the Apocrypha. Very 
familiar is he with the history, story and doc- 
trine of each book. The vigor of the Hebrew 
prophets finds expression in his moral energy. 
His sympathy for humanity and love of right- 
eousness take their rise from the mighty cur- 
rents of the inspired Word. Does not his fa- 
miliarity with the contents of the sacred vol- 


ume let us into the secret of his power? 
D. M. P 





A SLIGHT cold, if neglected, often attacks the 
lungs. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give imme- 
diate and effectual relief. 
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CATARRH 


Ask your 
Druggist 
for a generous 

10 CENT 

TRIAL SIZE. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in 
jurious drug. 

it opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 


Heals and Protects the 


a mm 
one COLD '\ HEAD 


Restores the senses of Taste and Swell Is quickly 
absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50cts at Oruggiste 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Draggistse or by mail 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 










opened that 
bottle of 


HIRES 
Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork froma bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. 
old folks like to hee: 
—the children ca.'t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


8 is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
system requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for tem per- 
ance people. 


Made by 
The Charles E. Hifes Co., Phila, 


A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 
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Washing 


windows 


is another one of the things that 
Pearline (%4s37) does best. 


With that, the glass is never 
cloudy—is always clear and 
bright Washing it is less 

trouble, of c urse—but that is 

the case with everything that is 
y/, \ \ washed with Pearline. 

J \\ And about the sashes and the 

2 y frames ; remember that Pearline, 

— when it takes the dirt off, leaves 

the paint on. Haven't you noticed that certain imitations .are 

not so particular about this? 497 
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NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 


fits. Ship anywhere y A, et 
A\R DG 


for examination be- 
> Seely thal ? 


fore sale. Every- 
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thing warravted. 
Spring Wagons, = 


100 styles of Car- 
. i™ a “= 
No.87%. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. ‘ons, etc. Send No. 606. Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 
AS 





= 


ages, 90 styles of Har- 
ness. Top 
as $35. haetons as low 
Road W 
good as selis for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for gu0. 
ELKHART cargiace AND HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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Mothers Appreciate 


Ferris’ Waist 
FOR BOYS 


Constructed on new principles. Button’s won’t pull 
off. Button holes won’t tear out. Elastic suspenders, 
readily removed, simple, durable. Hose support with 
each waist. Best material throughout. 50 cents each. 





For sale by leading retailers. 
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GAZE’S bates 
EUROPEAN 
uses  - FURS 


20 Magnificent High Class Tours 
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EUROPE 


Sailing from New York and Boston during April, May, 
June and July by the North German Lloyd Mediter. 
ranean Line, Cunard, American and other first-class 
lines, visiting Italy, the Riviera, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, England, 
Scotland and Ireland. Tours from six weeks to four | 
months, ranging in price from $275 to $900. /udependent | 
tickets issued for any tour through Europe, and choice | 
berths secured to and from Europe by ALL LINES. 
Estimates furnished. 
Tourist Gazette, free, gives full details. 

W.H. EAVES, Agent, | H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd, 
201 Washington St., Boston.| 113 Broadway, New York. 




















Insures a fair, clear skin, soft and healthy, free from any irritation. 
Is especially valuable for Chapped Hands, Face, or Lips, and all 
Irritations or Eruptions. 

s ss is invaluable because of its 
Asa Toilet Requisite * iets ae oe 
erties and cleanliness. It contains no oils, grease, chemicals— 
leaves no visible trace of its use—is perfectly harmless. 








Mr. A. S. HINDs; 


pleased with it. 


VIRGINIA STATION, VA., Jan. 30, 1897. Mr. A. S. HINDs; 


Yours truly,. R. B. TWONER. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE, with Book descriptive and testimonial, SENT FOR SIX CENTS, by mentioning THE CONGREGATIONALIS!. 
For sale at all Druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents per Bottle. 


Mr. A. S. Hanps, Portland, Me. ; LEBANON, N. H., Nov. 22, 1889. 
Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to testify unsolicited to the real worth of ‘ HINDS’ 
HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM.” For two years I have used it in my family and in private practice. 
For the toilet and the nursery it is both a luxury and a necessity. It is a cooling and healing balm for 
all manner. of chafes and eruptions, and_as a remedy for inflamed surfaces of every description it is 
simply indispensable. In conclusion, permit me as a physician to heartily indorse and recommend your 
anvaluable compound. Cc. A. KNIGHT, M. D. 


Boston, Feb. 2., 1897 
Dear Sir: We have long known that your Honey and Almond 


Dear Sir: 1 have used your Honey and Almond Cream and Cream has a high reputation Several of our staff have had it in t 
find it to be just what at is recommended to be, in fact, I am more than families for years. 


It is certainly a wonderful preparation and fully 


serves the splendid success it has already won 
Yours since ely, THE GOLDEN RULI 


A. S. HINDS, Portland, Me. bite 











